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The  Objectives 

of  the  Elementary  Bookkeeping  Course 

By  Lloyd  Bertschi 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EFORE  there  can  be  any  worthwhile 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  any 
subject,  there  must  be  laid  down  a 
definite  set  of  objectives  to  be  accomplished 
both  by  the  student  who  studies  the  subject 
and  by  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  lead 
students  to  the  final  goal  of  accomplishment 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  phase  of  the  pedagogy  of  bookkeeping 
has  been  more  or  less  neglected  and  I  have, 
therefore,  chosen  to  limit  my  discussion  to 
the  objectives  that  every  teacher  ought  to  set 
up  before  attempting  to  teach  a  beginning 
bookkeeping  class,  and  to  which  she  ought  to 
lead  and  guide  the  students  by  the  easiest, 
shortest,  and  most  efficient  method  that  can 
be  devised.  As  a  starting  point,  I  shall  try 
to  set  up  as  best  I  can  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  the  major  or  ultimate  objective  of  every 
bookkeeping  course,  and  then  break  that 


general  objective  up  into  several  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  each  of  which  is  based  on  a  more  or 
less  definite  unit  of  subject  matter.  As  I 
set  up  each  of  these  specific  objectives.  I 
shall  try  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  can  be  accomplished.  Such  suggestions 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  very  brief  and 
quite  general. 

The  General  Objective 

Bookkeeping,  or  accounting,  if  you  prefer 
that  term — I  make  no  distinction — is  a  record 
of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  of  a 
particular  business  and  of  all  changes  in  each. 
It  is  not  “a  record  of  business  transactions,” 
“the  recording  of  business  transactions  in  a 
systematic  manner,”  or  “a  record  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  performed  by  the  business.”  Those 
definitions,  quoted  from  well-known  book- 
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keeping  texts,  are  too  limited  in  scope  and  in 
some  respects  are  altogether  inaccurate,  more 
especially  because  in  every  case  a  business 
transaction  is  defined  as  an  exchange  of 
values.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  or  to  learn 
bookkeeping  until  we  comprehend  it  as  a 
record  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital,  and 
of  all  changes  in  each.  The  ultimate  or 
general  objective  of  bookkeeping  instruction 
then  should  be  to  teach  the  student  not  only 
how  to  keep  this  record  in  prescribed  and 
correct  form  according  to  present-day  prac¬ 
tice,  but  also  to  appreciate  and  understand 
how  the  information  provided  by  accounting 
records  functions  as  an  aid  to  business  man¬ 
agement.  Unless  that  objective  is  achieved 
by  methods  that  are  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  science  of  pedagogy,  bookkeeping  has  no 
place  in  any  secondary  school  curriculum. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  objective,  we  need 
to  keep  in  mind  a  few  basic  bookkeeping 
facts  such  as  these : 

1.  Assets  increase  and  decrease.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes  in  assets,  capital  also  increases  and 
decreases,  and  so  do  liabilities.  The  changes  in  assets 
are  of  prime  importance  because,  in  the  last  analysis, 
changes  in  capital  and  liabilities  are  a  result  of  changes 
in  assets. 

2.  According  to  accepted  practice  that  dates  clear 
back  to  the  invention  of  double-entry  bookkeeping, 
one  basic  principle  is  a  universal  and  unfailing  guide 
in  recording  these  changes  in  assets,  liabilities,  and 
capital.  That  principle  is:  Assets,  increases  in  assets, 
and  decreases  in  liabilities  and  capital  are  debit  items; 
liabilities  and  capital,  increases  in  liabilities  and  capital, 
and  decreases  in  assets  are  credit  items. 

3.  The  whole  accounting  process  is  based  on  an 
arithmetical  formula  of  the  simplest  kind.  This 
formula  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Given  the  assets, 
liabilities,  and  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  period 
and  changes  in  each  during  the  period,  to  find  the 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Observe  that  nothing  but  simple  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  is  involved  in  the  application  of  that  formula 
to  the  solution  of  every  problem  in  the  whole  account¬ 
ing  process  or  in  any  of  its  component  parts.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  gradation  in  instruction,  the  formula  should, 
of  course,  be  divided  into  its  three  component  parts, 
as  follows:  (a)  Given  the  assets  at  the  beginning  of 
a  period  with  increases  and  decreases  during  the  period, 
to  find  the  assets  at  the  end  of  the  period,  (b)  Given 
the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  with  increases 
and  decreases  during  the  period,  to  find  the  capital  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  (c)  Given  the  liabilities  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  with  increases  and  decreases 
during  the  period,  to  find  the  liabilities  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

With  this  general  objective  and  these  under¬ 
lying  principles  in  mind,  our  teaching  methods 
and  techniques  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
those  basic  principles  of  pedagogy  which  all 
good  teaching  observes.  Our  treatment  of 
every  topic  or  phase  of  the  entire  subject  of 
bookkeeping  will  be  inductive  and  of  a  three¬ 
fold  nature.  Each  topic  will  first  be  induc¬ 
tively  developed  and  explained  in  simple 
language,  altCays  relating  it  to  what  the 
student  already  knows.  The  same  topic  will 
then  be  treated  arithmetically,  proceeding 


from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  Finally,  the  same 
topic  will  be  presented  as  formal  bookkeeping. 
In  every  phase  of  bookkeeping  instruction, 
there  will  be  an  arithmetical  treatment  and 
logical  correlation  of  the  fundamental  ac¬ 
counting  equation,  account  construction  and 
closing,  and  statement  preparation.  But  let 
us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  objectives  to  be  attained  in 
the  various  divisions  or  units  of  bookkeeping 
subject  matter. 

1.  Assets  and  Asset  Accounts 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  our  book¬ 
keeping  course.  The  immediate  objective 
should  be  to  develop  by  inductive  methods  a 
concept  of  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  busi¬ 
ness,  what  bookkeeping  is,  what  purpose  it 
serves,  and  of  the  four  typical  assets  used 
in  any  small  mercantile  business,  particularly 
cash,  merchandise,  equipment,  and  supplies 
and  services.  Our  student  will  learn  how 
business  transactions  and  otlier  events  cause 
increases  and  decreases  in  each  of  the  four 
classes  or  types  of  assets  used  in  an  ordinary 
mercantile  business,  and  how  to  make  a 
record  of  each  asset  and  of  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  value  or  amount  of  each. 
He  will  first  consider  those  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  in  assets  which  are  recorded  at  the 
time  the  changes  occur.  To  each  asset  he 
will  apply  the  formula,  “given  the  assets  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  and  all  changes  in 
each  during  the  period,  to  find  the  assets  at 
the  end  of  the  period,”  and  he  will  arrange 
his  solution  of  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic, 
involving  nothing  but  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  in  the  form  of  an  account.  He  will 
learn  that  each  asset  account  contains  four 
units  of  information,  namely,  (1)  the  amount- 
or  value  of  the  asset  on  hand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  period,  (2)  all  increases  in  that 
asset  during  the  period,  (3)  all  decreases 
during  the  period,  and  (4)  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  asset  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  He  will  understand  that  the  final 
conclusion  to  which  every  asset  account  leads 
is  “the  amount  or  value  of  the  asset  on  hand 
as  at  any  particular  time.” 

His  next  step  will  be  a  consideration  of 
changes  in  certain  assets  that  are  entered  on 
bookkeeping  records  not  at  the  time  those 
changes  occur,  but  at  such  times  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  determined.  Such  changes 
consist  principally  of  decreases  resulting  from 
deliveries  of  merchandise  to  customers,  the 
consumption  of  expense  assets,  and  the  use 
of  equipment  assets.  These  decreases  in  the 
value  of  merchandise,  equipment,  and  expense 
assets  are  recorded  only  at  the  end  of  an 
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accounting  period  when  inventories  are  taken 
and  appraisals  of  equipment  are  made.  At 
this  point,  too,  we  shall  develop  a  logical  con¬ 
ception  of  expense,  with  proper  emphasis  on 
the  distinction  between  expense  assets  and  the 
use  or  consumption  of  such  assets,  which  is 
expense.  For  the  first  time  the  element  of 
profit  will  creep  in  and  will  be  objectively 
defined  as  the  excess  of  assets  produced  over 
assets  used.  Of  course,  each  exercise  or 
other  drill  material  will  be  in  its  proper  setting 
and  will  start  with  a  list  of  simple  assets  on 
hand  in  a  going  business  at  the  beginning  of 
a  period,  some  of  the  simpler  changes  that 
take  place  in  assets  during  the  period,  and 
will  conclude  with  the  assets  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  No  exercise  will  begin 
with  the  familiar  statement,  “So  and  so  began 
business  investing  $1,000.”  That  is  an  un¬ 
natural  situation  and  one  that  not  one  student 
in  a  thousand  will  ever  encounter  in  actual 
practice. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  mention  briefly  the  confusion 
and  erroneous  treatment  of  expense  so  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  bookkeeping  texts  and 
consequently  in  the  bookkeeping  classroom. 
For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  such 
contradictory  and  incorrect  expressions  as 
these:  “Expenses  are  items  purchased  for 
use  in  carrying  on  the  business” ;  “used  in  ex¬ 
penses  which  have  been  incurred” ;  “coal 
purchased  for  use  is  an  asset  and  becomes 
an  expense  when  it  is  used”  (correct)  ; 
‘'payments  for  salaries,  wages,  and  services 
decrease  the  asset  Cash  and  decrease  Capi¬ 
tal”;  “expense  consists  of  payments  for  sup¬ 
plies,  wages,  salaries,  services,  etc.  that  are 
for  use  in  carrying  on  the  business” ;  “when 
cash  is  paid  for  rent,  salaries,  or  services,  the 
transaction  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  asset 
Cash  and  an  increase  in  Expense.”  Such 
statements  (they  are  quoted  from  well-known, 
recently  published  bookkeeping  texts)  define 
expense  (1)  as  purchases,  (2)  as  payments, 
and  (3)  as  the  cost  of  assets  used  up  in  the 
course  of  business  operations.  Such  con¬ 
fusion,  contradiction,  and  error  impose  a  tre¬ 
mendous  handicap  on  teachers  and  hopelessly 
confuse  the  studenrt.  Expense  should  be 
taught  from  the  very  first  as  the  cost  of  things 
used  up  in  carrying  on  a  business.  The 
purchase  of  or  payment  for  expense  assets 
is  in  no  sense  expense,  no  matter  whether 
those  assets  consist  of  tangible  supplies  or 
intangible  things  called  services. 

II.  Proprietorship — The  Capital  Accounts 

Inasmuch  as  the  ownership  of  assets  con¬ 
stitutes  Capital  in  a  bookkeeping  sense,  the 
second  unit  of  bookkeeping  subject  matter 
should  deal  with  the  proprietor’s  wt)rih  and 


the  various  capital  accounts  in  which  that 
worth  and  the  increases  and  decreases  in  it 
are  recorded.  Our  major  objective  here  is 
to  teach  inductively  the  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  in  proprietor’s  worth  or  capital  (in¬ 
come  and  expense  as  opposing  tendencies) 
in  relation  to  what  the  student  has  already 
learned  about  increases  and  decreases  in  assets 
and  to  teach  the  recording  of  these  changes 
in  capital,  first  in  the  sales  income  and  profit 
and  loss  accounts,  and  then,  finally,  in  the 
proprietor’s  capital  account. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  we 
ought  to  stress  in  its  proper  perspective  the 
equality  that  exists  between  changes  in  assets 
as  a  whole  and  in  proprietorship.  We  must, 
of  course,  give  further  drill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  closing  of  asset  accounts,  and  pre¬ 
sent  as  a  new  subject  the  construction  and 
closing  of  the  capital  group  of  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Proprietor’s  Capital,  the  Sales 
Income,  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  accounts. 
We  shall  introduce  the  account  form  of  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  teach  inductively  the 
Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  as  a  detailed 
exhibit  or  report  of  Sales  Income,  Cost  of 
Goods  Sold,  Gross  Selling  Profit,  Expense, 
and  Net  Profit  in  their  relation  to  increases 
and  decreases  in  Proprietorship.  This  is  also 
the  proper  time  to  introduce  the  Return  Sales 
and  Return  Purchases  accounts  as  subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  Sales  Income  and  Merchandise 
Purchases  accounts,  respectively.  The  pro¬ 
prietor’s  personal  account  will  also  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  relation  to  his  Investment  or 
Capital  account 

Each  topic  coming  under  this  objective  will 
be  first  inductively  developed  and  explained 
in  simple  language,  always  relating  the  topic 
under  consideration  to  the  student’s  existing 
knowledge.  The  same  topic  will  then  be 
presented  as  simple  applied  arithmetic,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Finally,  the 
same  topic  will  be  presented  as  formal  book¬ 
keeping  and  analyzed,  after  which  ample  drill 
will  be  given.  The  student’s  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  ownership  of  assets  as  a  whole 
and  on  the  changes  that  take  place  in  capital 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  assets.  Sales  income 
should  be  presented  as  a  gross  increase  in 
capital,  which  is,  in  turn,  decreased  by  the 
value  of  the  assets  used  (chiefly  Cost  of 
(ioods  Sold  and  Expenses)  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  income.  In  other  words,  the  Sales 
Income  account  belongs  to  the  capital  group 
and  serves  as  a  means  of  recording  tempo¬ 
rarily  the  ownership  of  increases  in  assets  that 
have  resulted  from  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
Our  student  will  already  have  learned  that  the 
value  of  the  assets  used  to  produce  sales  income 
caniu)t  be  determined  or  recorded  until  inven¬ 
tories  are  taken  at  the  end  of  an  accounting  pe- 
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riod.  The  Profit  and  Loss  account  will  be  taught 
as  an  account  in  which  are  summarized  on  the 
debit  side  all  expenses  so  that  they  may  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  selling  profit,  which 
is  entered  on  the  credit  side,  in  order  to 
determine  the  net  increase  in  capital  (net 
profit).  When  summarized  in  this  manner, 
the  relation  between  sales  income,  cost  of 
goods  sold,  gross  selling  profit,  expense,  and 
net  profit  is  readily  understood  by  the  student. 

Of  course,  the  student  will  apply  his  arith¬ 
metical  formula,  “given  the  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  and  all  changes  in  it 
during  the  period,  to  find  the  capital  at  the 
end  of  the  period,"  to  the  construction  of 
each  account  in  the  capital  group.  He  now 
learns  that  while  assets  and  additions  to  assets 
are  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  asset  accounts, 
capital  and  additions  to  capital  are  entered  on 
the  credit  side  of  capital  accounts.  Also,  that 
while  decreases  in  assets  are  entered  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  asset  accounts,  decreases 
in  capital  are  entered  on  the  debit  side  of 
capital  accounts.  This  concept  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  later  treatment  of  the  equality 
of  debits  and  credits  that  characterizes 
double-entry  bookkeeping. 

By  this  time  our  student  will  fully  under¬ 
stand  that  books  are  kept  to  show  the  earning 
and  financial  power  of  a  business.  Elarning 
power  is  measured  in  terms  of  profit  realized, 
and  the  only  true  measure  of  profit  is  the 
excess  of  assets  produced  over  assets  used  up 
in  business  operations.  Profit,  like  capital,  is 


only  another  name  for  assets.  A  false  state¬ 
ment  of  profit  means  only  that  assets  have 
been  falsely  valued.  All  questions  of  profit, 
therefore,  must  be  answered  in  the  balance 
sheet.  Moreover,  profit  is  the  subjective,  and 
assets  are  the  objective  aspect  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Elementary  students  grasp 
subjective  concepts  with  difficulty,  therefore 
we  shall  define  both  capital  and  profit  ob¬ 
jectively:  capital  as  total  assets,  and  profit 
as  the  excess  of  assets  produced  over  assets 
consumed.  An  objective  definition  of  profit 
will  be  made  through  the  balance  sheet. 
That  is  where  the  business  man  finds  the 
answer  to  the  two  questions  in  which  he  is 
most  interested,  namely,  ( 1 )  What  am  I 
worth  today?  and  (2)  How  does  my  worth 
today  compare  with  what  it  was  on  some 
previous  occasion?  What  caused  the  change 
next  interests  him  and  the  answer  to  that  is 
found  by  the  business  owner  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  profit  and  loss.  Therefore,  the 
statement  of  profit  and  loss  is  simply  a  sup¬ 
porting  detailed  exhibit  of  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  balance  sheet. 

in.  Receivables — Accounts,  Notes,  and 
Simple  Accruals 

The  objective  of  this  unit  of  bookkeeping 
subject  matter  should  be  to  teach  inductively 
Accounts  Receivable,  Notes  Receivable,  and  one 
or  two  very  simple  accrued  receivables,  each 

(Continued  on  page  172) 
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By  Clayip.  Slinker 

Dinctar  tf  Business  Education,  Public  Schools,  Dts  Moines,  Iowa 

In  the  October  31  issue  of  the  "Business  Education  Notebook"  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education, 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools 


SAIV  a  blacksmith  at  work  the  other  day, 
and  noted  how  keenly  he  watched  his  steel 
which  was  to  be  directed  into  purposeful  form 
under  his  guiding  hand.  He  never  made  a 
useless  attempt,  but  studied  his  metal  until 
it  was  in  the  condition  necessary.  Then  he 
struck,  and  each  movement  produced  the  re¬ 
sult  sought  for.  Then  I  had  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  there  are  no  more  blacksmiths — men  who 
know  their  metal. 

We  sometimes  wish  more  schoolteachers 
had  the  wisdom  of  the  old-time  blacksmith — 
that  wisdom  that  directs  without  fuss  or  gusto 
the  conditioning  of  the  class  for  the  strokes 
which  fix  the  facts,  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills. 
Attention  is  a  necessary  forerunner  of  interest, 
without  which  no  directed  mental  action  takes 
place.  What  skilled  salesperson  would  attempt 
to  close  a  bargain  without  first,  beyond  ques¬ 


tion  of  doubt,  having  secured  attention  and 
discovered  interest  sufficient  to  lead  to  desir¬ 
able  action. 

Possibly  the  perceptive  power  of  the  black¬ 
smith,  and  the  keen  judgment  of  the  successful 
salesperson,  should  not  be  expected  of  every 
teacher,  but  when  we  do  find  teachers  who 
have  developed  these  faculties  and  applied 
them  to  their  classroom  procedure,  there  we 
see  learning  taking  place  in  a  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  way.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
pupils  don’t  want  to  learn.  Well,  the  iron 
didn’t  want  to  get  hot,  and  possibly  the  pro¬ 
spective  purchaser  didn’t  want  to  be  convinced. 
But  a  state  of  readiness  is  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  desirable  outcome,  and  the  would-be 
teacher  must  discover  the  secret  of  attention 
gaining  and  interest  producing  before  much 
success  can  be  assured. 


January  Nineteen  Thirty-One 
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About  the  Anniversary  M.anual 

By  Louts  A.  Leslie 

An  Address  made  before  the  New  York  City  Gre^  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  J^vember  j, 


EFORE  proceeding  with  my  remarks  on 
the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual,  I  want  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  1916  Edition, 
which  it  superseded,  represented  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  construction  of  shorthand  text¬ 
books.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Anniversary  Edition  contains  a  great  many 
improvements  is  no  reflection  on  the  value 
of  the  1916  Edition.  In  fact,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  each  edition  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  has  represented  a  considerable 
advance  over  any  other  similar  textbooks  of 
the  same  date. 

Writing  Skill  the  Aim 

The  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  was  designed  particularly 
to  stress  writing  skill  rather  than  theory. 
That  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Any  text¬ 
book  must  be  interpreted  correctly  if  the 
teacher  is  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  it. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  Anniversary  Edition  is  the  change  made 
in  the  very  first  chapter.  Where  in  the  1916 
Edition  we  found  the  heading  “Rules  for 
joining  circles,”  we  now  find  in  the  very 
first  unit  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  the 
heading,  “How  circles  are  joined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  movement  drills  are  intended  to 
develop  skill  in  the  joining  of  circles.” 

You  will  immediately  notice  the  difference 
in  the  whole  point  of  view  expressed  by  these 
headings.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
rules  to  be  learned.  There  is  no  longer 
material  given  for  studying.  We  now  have 
“movement  drills  intended  to  develop  skill 
in  the  joining  of  circles.”  As  an  incident  in 
the  development  of  that  skill  in  joining  circles 
we  learn,  without  conscious  effort,  that  certain 
joinings  are  made  in  certain  ways.  This 
again  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
built  on  a  basis  of  drill  and  practice  rather 
than  study  and  memorization. 

Kules  Subordinated 

The  rules  or  principles  applicable  to  the 
various  joinings  and  abbreviating  devices  of 
the  system  should  be  observed  just  as  un¬ 
consciously  as  we  observe  the  rules  of  English 


grammar.  When  we  frame  a  simple  English 
sentence,  we  do  not  parse  it  and  test  it  by 
grammatical  rule  to  see  that  the  subject  and 
the  verb  agree  in  number.  That  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary,  as  the  rule  is  so  much  a  part  of 
ourselves  that  we  observe  it  without  even 
knowing  there  is  such  a  rule.  Millions  of  the 
English-speaking  people  probably  do  not  know 
there  is  such  a  rule  although  they  follow  it. 

So  shorthand,  when  ideally  taught,  may  be 
written  correctly  by  pupils  who  may  not  even 
know  that  rules  exist,  yet  who  never  break 
them. 

As  the  Anniversary  Edition  is  built  on  the 
principle  that  drill  and  practice  rather  than 
rules  are  the  proper  and  economical  means  to 
the  desired  end  of  shorthand  skill,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  selection  of  words  becomes 
increasingly  important.  When  the  words  for 
practice  were  given  merely  as  illustrations  of  , 
a  rule  that  was  to  be  learned,  the  intrinsic 
•value  of  the  words  was  of  little  moment. 
However,  now  that  the  words  rather  than 
the  rule  form  the  meat  of  the  instruction,  it 
is  essential  that  each  word  be  of  value  to 
the  student. 

Word  Fre^ncy  Observed 

The  value  of  the  words  has  been  assured 
by  careful  checking  with  the  various  fre¬ 
quency  lists  now  available,  and  especially  by 
the  use  of  the  Horn  list  This  list,  based  on  a 
count  of  five  million  words,  gives  us,  classi¬ 
fied  in  groups  of  500,  the  10,000  commonest 
words  in  the  English  language  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency.  The  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  con¬ 
tains  practically  all  of  the  first  2,000  words, 
together  with  nearly  half  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  thousands.  This  means  that  the 
words  contained  in  the  practice  lists  of  the 
book  give  the  student  a  vocabulary  of  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  all  the  shorthand  forms 
he  will  ever  be  required  to  write. 

Emphasis  Changed  from  **Kule”  to  **DriH” 

.  We  have  just  seen,  therefore,  that  the  first 
great  advance  made  by  the  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Shorthand  Manual  was  the  shifting 
of  the  stress  from  rules  to  drill.  The  second 
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great  advance  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
principles  in  pedagogical  rather  than  logical 
order.  The  arrangement  is  empirical  rather 
than  theoretical.  In  pedagogical  circles  this 
word  “empirical”  is,  as  a  rule,  not  looked  on 
with  favor.  Let  us  remember,  though,  that 
it  properly  means  merely,  “as  shown  to  be 
best  by  experience.” 

The  1916  Edition  of  the  Manual  will  never 
be  surpassed  as  a  logical  and  scientific  ex¬ 
position  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Such  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  system  as  we  found  there 
was  particularly  impressive  because  of  the 
astonishingly  logical  and  inevitable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  alphabet  itself.  Because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  principles  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  Anniversary  Edition,  the  inherent 
scientific  structure  of  the  system  is  not  so 
immediately  apparent.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  balance  this  loss,  which  to  the  student  was 
altogether  negligible,  we  have  a  tremendous 
gain  in  teachability. 

'^Dividing  to  Conquer” 

For  instance,  the  reversing  principle,  which 
formerly  was  given  all  at  once,  is  now  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  simplest  form  in  Unit  8.  After 
the  student  has  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  simplest  and  most  frequently  recur¬ 
ring  instance  of  the  reversing  principle,  he  is 
then,  in  Unit  20,  given  the  remaining  instances,, 
when  he  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  remember  them. 

The  most  beautiful  example,  however,  of 
this  method  of  approach  by  w'hich  we  “divide 
to  conquer”  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
blended  consonants.  These  were  formerly 
given  all  in  one  lesson.  .\s  I  said  before,  such 
a  course  emphasized  the  marvelous  foresight 
shown  in  the  assignment  of  the  alphabetic 
characters  in  order  to  permit  this  blending. 

In  the  Anniversary  Edition  we  find  the 
two  very  simple  and  obvious  blends,  ted  and 
men,  given  in  Unit  3,  almost  immediately 
after  the  student  has  learned  the  simple  alpha¬ 
betic  characters,  t,  d,  n,  m.  In  passing,  we 
may  say  that  this  early  introduction  of  these 
two  blends  has  the  additional  advantage  that 
the  student  is  immediately  forced  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  a  careful  distinction  in  size. 

In  Unit  5  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
ses  blend,  which  is,  after  ted  and  men,  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  of  the  blends.  No 
further  blends  are  given  until  the  student  has 
begun  to  “get  the  knack”  of  writing  shorthand 
a  little.  Then  in  Unit  16  we  find  that  -nt 
blend.  Here  I  might  remind  you  that  this  -nt 
blend  was  given  in  Unit  2  as  the  wordsign 
for  and.  Although  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  tell  the  student  at  the  time  he 
learns  the  word  and  that  it  is  the  -nt  blend, 
that  f.HCt  can  now  lie  hroiight  out.  As  the 


student  has  written  the  word  and  times  with¬ 
out  number,  it  might  be  said  that  the  -nt, 
-mt  blends  are  practically  self-teaching  when 
they  are  reached  in  Unit  16. 

In  Unit  17  the  tive,  pent  blends  are  given. 
Another  unit  is  allowed  to  go  by  before 
the  introduction  of  the  ten,  tern  blends  in 
Unit  19.  The  result  of  this  dispersion  of  the 
blends  is  that  each  one  is  thoroughly  learned 
before  the  next  is  introduced,  avoiding  all 
possibility  of  confusion.  Taught  in  this  way, 
the  blended  consonants  require  hardly  half 
the  time  which  was  formerly  necessary  when 
they  were  all  given  in  the  one  place.  In  spite 
of  the  smaller  amount  of  time  required  for 
teaching,  the  students  have  less  trouble  than 
they  did  with  the  former  arrangement. 

The  treatment  of  s  is  an  admirable  example 
of  both  of  the  two  leading  characteristics 
of  the  Anniversary  Edition  already  mentioned. 
The  six  scientific  rules  given  in  the  1916 
Edition  have  been  condensed  into  one  em¬ 
pirical  rule. 

While  it  may  be  and  probably  is  eminently 
desirable  for  teachers  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
six  scientific  rules,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  student  to  learn  the  one  empirical  rule 
given  in  Par.  49  of  the  Anniversary  Eldi- 
tion.  That  one  rule  covers  every  possible 
situation  covered  by  the  six  rules  formerly 
used  and  does  it  in  a  way  more  easily  remem¬ 
bered  and  more  easily  applied  by  the  student. 

The  fact  that  the  Anniversary  book  is  built 
on  drill  and  practice  rather  than  on  rules 
enables  us  to  hasten  materially  the  day  when 
the  shorthand  pupil  will  write  shorthand  as 
the  expert  writes  it — by  synthesis  rather  than 
by  analysis.  In  other  words,  the  beginner, 
under  the  old  method  of  instruction,  was 
forced  to  analyze  each  new  word  into  its 
alphabetic  characters  and  the  rules  which 
applied  to  joining  them.  Under  the  newer 
method,  even  the  beginner  can,  in  most  cases, 
build  a  new  word  from  fragments  of  the 
words  already  learned.  It  needs  no'  argument 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  way  of  word 
building.  The  most  conclusive  argument  is 
that  even  under  the  old  system  of  stressing 
the  rule,  the  expert  writer  finally  managed 
to  forget  the  rules  and  write  by  synthesis. 

Simplicity  Sought  Rather  than  Brevity 

The  omissions  of  the  Anniversary  Edition 
are  almost  as  significant  to  the  experienced 
teacher  as  the  material  given.  This  brings 
me  to  the  third  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Anniversary  Edition.  It  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  thing  of  prime  value  in 
shorthand  is  simplicity  of  outline  rather  than 
brevity  of  outline.  In  other  words,  there  has 
come  a  more  widespread  realization  of  the 
fact — so  often  expounded  by  the  author  of 
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our  system — that  shorthand  is  written  with 
the  mind  rather  than  with  the  hand.  Until 
knowledge  of  this  fact  became  definite  and 
certain,  teachers  of  shorthand  had  always  felt 
that  the  agility  of  the  mind  should  be  used  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  hand.  We  now 
know  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  We  now 
know  that  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  writer 
should  be  used  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
mind.  The  average  student  is  never  required 
to  write  more  than  120  words  a  minute,  and 
we  now  know  that  the  manual  dexterity  of 
any  one  not  suffering  from  an  actual  physical 
impediment  is  equal  to  close  to  200  words 
a  minute  without  special  hand  training. 
Therefore,  we  know  that  it  is  better  to  have 
fewer  principles,  fewer  prefixes,  fewer  suf¬ 
fixes,  fewer  brief  forms  and  have  them 
learned  well  so  they  are  readily  available  in 
the  mind.  Although  this  throws  a  slightly 
greater  burden  on  the  hand,  it  avoids  much 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  As  the 
hand  is  capable  of  writing  with  ease  at  a 
speed  much  higher  than  is  required  of  the 
amanuensis,  it  is  obviously  more  worth  while 
to  take  steps  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
mind. 


More  Skill  Possible  in  Less  Time 

Therefore,  in  the  Anniversary  Edition,  we 
have  omitted  a  number  of  the  phrasing  ex¬ 
pedients,  a  great  many  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  rules  which  were 
found  in  the  1916  Edition.  The  material 
omitted  consisted  of  expedients  which  we 
found  were  seldom  learned  properly  in  the 
classroom  and  still  more  seldom  used  in  the 
business  office.  Why,  therefore,  should  the 
student  and  the  teacher  spend  days  in  the 
classroom  to  obtain  an  incomplete  and  alto¬ 
gether  useless  knowledge  of  principles  which 
would  seldom  or  never  be  employed? 

It  is  partly  because  of  the  omission  of  these 
rules,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  and  partly  because 
of  the  rearrangement  of  the  remaining  ma¬ 
terial  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Eldition  of  the  Manual  so  much  more 
effectively  in  less  time. 

Three  Important  Steps  Forward 

To  summarize  then,  the  Anniversary 
Manual  has  three  characteristics  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  any  previous  shorthand  in¬ 
struction  book,  characteristics  which  must  be 
understood  if  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are 
to  get  out  of  the  book  the  value  that  the 
author  has  put  into  it: 

1.  The  Anniversary  Edition  stresses  writ¬ 
ing  skill  rather  than  theory — drill  rather  than 
rules. 


2.  The  arrangement  of  the  principles  in 
the  Anniversary  Edition  is  pedagogical  rather 
than  logical— -empirical  rather  than  theoretical. 

3.  The  Anniversary  Edition  works  for 
simplicity  of  mental  effort  rather  than  for 
brevity  of  outline  in  order  to  promote  rapid 
and  accurate  mental  synthesis  of  outline. 


Teachers'  Certificates 

OINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow- 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 

Rub;  Adami,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma 

Oladyi  P.  Anderson,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Sister  M.  Andrew,  Vlcksburc,  Mississippi 

Sister  Mar;  Annabel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Pearl  R.  Bins,  Hereford,  Texas 

Nina  Cornelia  Bond,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Leora  Bradshaw,  Chalk  Buttes,  Montana 

Catherine  Bright,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Sister  Mar;  Calllsta,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Maurice  Carpenter,  O'Donnell,  Texas 

Mar;  Cash,  Superior,  Wisconsin 

Odena  ChUders,  Italy,  Texas 

Sister  M.  Peter  Clarer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Janet  Clereland,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Irene  Cobb,  Sarannah,  Missouri 

Ms  l  ion  F.  Cobb,  Kennebunk,  Maine 

Frankie  C.  Collier,  Nashrllle,  Tennessee 

Freddie  Oenera  Fa;  Collier,  Nashrllle,  Tennessee 

Arleen  M.  Cox,  Strong,  Maine 

Leah  Darls,  New  Orleaiu,  Louisiana 

Edna  Louise  Dillard,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Sister  Mar;  Doloretta,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Berta  Ree  Donnell,  Greenwood.  Tennessee 

Sister  Mar;  Edward,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Sister  Eleonore,  The  Mallinckrodt,  Wilmette.  Illinois 

Sister  Emily,  The  Mallinckrodt,  Wilmette,  Illinois 

Sister  Mar;  Ethelbert,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Aniu  E.  Brerhardy,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mlnenra  Bone  Fenton,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Alyne  Fink,  Gretna,  Louisiana 

Jojree  Joiner  Foster.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mabel  W.  Foster.  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine 

Her.  Sister  Francesca.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sister  Marie  Gabriel,  Manteno,  Ullnols 

Mrs.  J.  L.  George.  Paris,  Texas 

Maria  Teresa  Gonxales,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Lula  May  Grlnter,  Princeton,  Kentucky 

Katherine  Hancock,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Frances  Harrington,  San  Diego,  California 

Generiere  D.  Hawkins,  Duluth.  Minnesota 

Alice  D.  Henry,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota 

G.  Eleanor  Higgins,  Dennysrille,  Maine 

Mary  Ruth  Hobson,  Lebanon.  Tennessee 

Zenith  M.  Homberger,  Plymouth,  Illinois 

Armenta  Florence  Hyder,  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Rev.  Sister  Mary  Irma,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 

Sister  Mary  Isabel,  Vicksburg.  Mississippi 

Lucy  Alice  Jamison,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Sister  Mary  Janice,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Margaret  Louise  Jarrard,  Lebanon,  Texas 

Mrs.  Reroydia  C.  Johnson,  Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Joiner,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gladys  Jones,  New  Orleaiu,  Louisiana 

Frances  Lucille  Jordon,  Jsekson,  Tennessee 

Sister  Mary  Julia  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Mrs.  Thomas  Erans  Kaveney,  Gallatin,  Tennessee 

Lottie  Lee  Kelley.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Ethyle  D.  Krlesel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Eleanor  Irene  Lamson,  West  Jonesport,  Maine 

Dora  I.  Lindsay,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Julius  A.  Lindsay,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Sister  Mary  Lucienne,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Mattie  Marcum,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Aline  Gertrude  McCrary,  Nashrllle,  Tennessee 

Nathalie  E.  McLain,  Pemaquid,  Maine 

Gall  Merrill.  Auburn.  Maine 

Ruth  L.  Newton.  Genoa  Public  High  School.  Genoa.  Nebraska 
Irene  Nlemie,  Superior,  Wisconsin 

(Continued  on  page  171) 
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CONVENTIONS 


New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers' 

Association 


HE  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Harvard  University,  on  November  1, 
1930,  with  President  E.  W.  Engler  in  the 
Chair. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
two  hundred  seventy-nine  members  present  by 
John  C.  Baker,  assistant  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  a  few  minutes  he  sketched  the 
efforts  being  made  at  the  present  time,  in 
several  of  the  foreign  countries,  to  establish 
higher  schools  of  business  education  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States.  He  emphasized 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  education — for  if  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  there  is  hope  that  war  may 
be  abolished. 

General  Session 

A  remarkably  high-grade  program  was  pre¬ 
sented.  In  the  general  session  Dr.  George  M. 
Wiley,  assistant  commissioner  of  Education 
in  New  York,  spoke  on  the  change  which  has 
come  about  in  the  place  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  secondary  school  subjects. 
Where  once  commercial  education  occupied 
a  minor  place,  it  now  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  social  studies  at  the  front.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  social 
problems  and  the  functional  character  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  He  stressed  the  vast  field 
for  guidance  and  the  widely  differing  interests 
of  society  and  of  the  individual,  requiring 
widely  differing  trainings,  fitting  some  pupils 
for  the  secretarial  field,  some  as  typists,  others 
for  business  administration  and  executive  posi¬ 
tions,  and  those  with  limited  ability  for  the 
lesser  office  duties. 

Prof.  Roy  Davis,  assistant  dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  of  Boston 
University,  gave  an  encouraging  talk  on  the 
status  of  the  high  school  commercial  teacher. 
In  a  very  practical  talk  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
district  superintendent  of  New  York  City 


schools,  outlined  a  project  method  for  giving 
the  business  man  what  he  wants — intelligence, 
accuracy,  reliability,  dependability,  ability  to 
get  on  with  other  people,  will  for  perfec¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Section  Meetings 

In  the  afternoon  helpful  programs  were 
carried  on.  In  the  Commercial  Section — ^under 
Mr.  Guy  D.  Miller,  Chairman — Miss  Laura  E. 
Carrigan,  Worcester;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Ash, 
Hartford;  and  Mr.  Kelsey  C.  Atticks,  Brook¬ 
line,  gave  practical  suggestions  from  their  rich 
experiences.  In  the  Secretarial  Section,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rufus  Stickney, 
Boston,  a  program  which  had  a  large  share 
in  making  the  day  most  helpful  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Robinson,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  Mr.  Horace  A.  Edgecombe,  Official 
Court  Reporter,  Boston;  and  Dean  Harry  S. 
Ross,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  spoke  on  the  greatest  business 
of  all — the  United  States  Government.  He 
pointed  out  most  emphatically  the  need  for 
more  training  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
order  to  instil  an  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices 
and  earnest  loyalty  of  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  and  to  develop  like  qualities  in  the 
future  citizens  who  must  “carry  on.” 

New  Officers 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  next  year; 

President — Guy  D.  Miller,  Springfield,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President — Grace  McGrath,  Boston,  Mass. 
Second  Vice-President — Roderick  K.  Stanley,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut 

Secretary — W.  O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
Treasurer — Joseph  Cantalupi,  Everett,  Massachusetts 
Assistant  Treasurer— -Harold  T.  Phillips,  Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Publications  (for  three  years) — Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Sproul,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Audit  and  Finance — William  J.  Sanders, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  Frederick  E.  Wilson, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Z.  Carleton  Staples, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Convention  Gleanings 

Digest  of  Fall  Meetings  of  State  Teachers'  Associations 


OR  many  years  the  Gregg  IV l  iter  and  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  have  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  the  various  commercial 
teachers’  conventions  in  great  detail.  In  recent 
years  the  increasing  number  of  these  meetings 
has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to 
give  as  much  space  to  the  reports  as  we  have 
in  the  past  without  seriously  encroaching  upon 
the  space  devoted  to  other  departments.  We 
now  publish  complete  reports  of  national  and 
regional  conventions  but  only  brief  digests  of 
local  and  state  meetings.  This  policy  meets 
the  approval  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
for  many  of  them  have  expressed  preference 
for  fewer  convention  reports  and  a  larger 
number  of  articles  of  practical  value  to  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  generally. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  secretaries  of  all 


local  and  state  commercial  teachers’  con¬ 
ventions  will  send  brief  summaries  direct  to 
the  editor  of  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher.  These  summaries  should  contain 
the  name  of  the  convention ;  date  and  place 
of  meeting ;  name  and  title  of  all  speakers  and 
their  topics ;  officers  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

This  digest  gives  our  readers  a  handy 
directory  of  all  the  officers  of  the  various 
commercial  teachers’  organizations  and  also 
enables  them  to  correspond  with  speakers  who 
have  discussed  subjects  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested.  We  are  beginning  in 
this  issue  digests  of  the  fall  conventions  that 
have  reached  us  since  the  December  maga¬ 
zine  was  prepared.  Other  reports  will  appear 
as  they  are  received. 


Arkansas 

ARKANSAS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Little  Rock, 
November  14. 

Speakers : 

Rev.  Roy  Rutherford,  Pastor,  First  Christian 
Church,  Little  Rock,  Selling  Me  to  Myself; 
A.  S.  Hendon,  Principal,  Commercial  Department, 
Pine  Bluffs  High  School,  Pine  Bluffs,  Bookkeeping 
FOK  Beginners;  Virginia  Gardner,  Senior  High 
School,  Fort  Smith,  Typewriting  and  Typewriting 
Contests;  L.  O.  Lindstrom,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  Trends  in  Teaching  Business. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  .4.  S.  Hendon,  Pine  Bluffs  High  School, 
Pine  Bluffs 

Vice-Chairman,  Dorothy  Dorr,  High  School,  Hot 
Springs 

Secretary,  Marjorie  Armstrong,  High  School, 
Searcy 

California 

NORTHERN  SECTION  CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS  EDUCATORS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  San  Francisco,  December  5. 

Speakers : 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Raymond,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  In  What  Way  Can  the 
California  Business  Educators’  Association 
Best  Serve  the  Interests  of  Our  Private  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools?  What  Specific  Things  Should 
It  Attempt  to  Do?;  /.  E.  Armstrong,  Armstrong 
College  of  Commerce,  Berkeley,  Should  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators’  Association  Invite 
Into  Membership  Commercial  Teachers  from 
Public  Schools?;  John  R.  Humphreys,  Stockton 
College  of  Commerce,  Stockton,  How  Can  the 
Competition  of  Public  Commercial  Schools 
Best  be  Met  by  the  Private  Schools?  Has  the 
Time  Arrived  for  All  Schools  to  Require  High 
.School  Graduation?;  Mr.  Curry,  South-Western 


Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  How  Can 
THE  Business  School  Keep  Pace  With  or  a 
Little  Ahead  of  Advancing  Methods  of  Busi¬ 
ness?;  B.  F.  Priest,  California  Secretarial  School, 
San  Francisco,  To  What  Extent  Should  the 
Private  Business  School  Give  Training  on 
Office  Appliances  as  Special  Courses  or  as  Part 
OF  Regular  Courses?  What  Should  be  Our 
Attitude  Toward  Commercial  Appliance  Com¬ 
panies  Who  are  Giving  Instructions  on  Our 
Machines?;  Mabel  Parker,  Parker-Goddard  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Oakland,  What  Should  be  the 
Policy  of  Business  Schools  in  Making  Up 
Time  Lost  by  Students?;  Elliott  Smith,  Munson 
School  for  Secretaries,  San  Francisco,  What  are 
the  Most  Effective  Mediums  of  Advertising?; 
IV.  C.  Shrewsbury,  Central  California  Commercial 
College,  Fresno,  To  What  Extent  is  Personal 
Solicitation  Profitable?  Is  It  Ever  Profit¬ 
able  IN  THE  Long  Run?;  C.  A.  Phillips,  Heald 
Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Is  Teaching  or 
Telephone  Operation  a  Modern  Requirement 
OF  Commercial  Schools?;  Mrs.  Josephine  H. 
Traut,  Hottinger  School  of  Commerce,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Promoting 
Placement?  General  discussion. 

Colorado 

COLORADO  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  EASTERN  DIVISION,  Commercial 
Section,  Denver,  October  30-31. 

Speakers : 

Anna  E.  McCormick,  University  Hill  School, 
Boulder,  Selling  the  Commercial  Course  to 
Pupils  and  Patrons;  Lulu  M.  King,  West  High 
Sqhool,  Denver,  Scope,  Methods,  and  Results  of 
Research  in  Commerce;  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan. 
Denver  University,  School  of  Commerce,  Business 
Ethics. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Dr.  George  A.  Warfield,  Director  Com 
mercial  Dejiartment,  Denver  University 
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VicK-PusiDENT,  Mrs.  Susannoh  Moss,  High  School, 
Greeley 

Seceetary,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Moore,  West  High  School, 
Denver 

COLORADO  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  SOUTHERN  DIVISION,  Commer¬ 
cial  Section,  Pueblo,  October  31, 

Speakers : 

A.  O.  Colvin,  Head  of  Department  of  Commercial 
Kducation,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley, 
A  Course  in  General  Business  Information 
That  Should  Be  Required  of  All  High  School 
Students;  James  J.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  Commercial  Aspects  Requir¬ 
ing  Greater  Emphasis. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Dean  F.  Rouse,  Salida  High  School, 
Salida 

Secretary,  Lois  Meyer,  High  School,  Pueblo 

Delaware 

DELAWARE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Newark,  Delaware,  November  24, 

Speakers : 

Address  by  IV alter  C.  Lowrie,  Beacom  Collegre, 
Wilmington. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Adelaide  Zerfoss,  High  School,  Middle- 
town 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Roscoe,  High 
School,  Dover 

Secretary,  George  IV right.  High  School,  Smyrna 


Idaho 

IDAHO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Commercial  Section,  Boise,  Idaho,  November 
27-29. 

Speakers : 

IV.  E.  Graham,  Manager,  Cash  Bazar,  Boise,  W'hat 
THE  Business  World  Expects  of  Commercial 
Graduates;  U'.  L.  Gross,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  What  Schools  of  Other 
States  are  Doing  in  Commerce;  Madeline  Wall, 
High  School,  Mountain  Home,  Requirements  for 
Commercial  Teachers  in  Other  States;  general 
discussions  led  by  Dewey  Briscoe,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  High  School,  Burley. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Dewey  Briscoe,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Burley 
Vice-President,  Madeline  Wall,  High  School, 
Mountain  Home 

Secretary,  Vina  Jasper,  High  School,  Meridian 

Illinois 

ILLINOIS  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Chicago,  November  8. 

Speakers : 

Harry  Wells,  General  Manager,  Bauer  and  Black. 
Chicago,  Increasing  Opportunities  in  Business 
FOR  Trained  Personnel;  Corinne  Buland,  Educa¬ 


tional  Department,  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
Chicago,  Training  for  Service  in  the  Modern 
Store;  Mrs.  Florence  Evans  Golding,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Value  of 
Standard  Tests  in  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing;  Professor  Charles  F.  Schlatter,  Asso. 
Prof,  of  Accounting,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Aims  and  Their  Accomplishment  in  Book¬ 
keeping;  E.  W,  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  IN  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Commercial  Section,  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
High  School,  Hinsdale 

ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE,  Urbana,  November  20-22. 

Speakers : 

Professor  E.  L.  Bogart,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Education  for  Business;  F.  L.  Rowland, 
Secretary,  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  The  Future  of 
the  Office  Worker;  W.  C.  Maxwell,  High  School, 
Hinsdale,  Report  of  the  1930  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee;  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Curriculum  Making 
IN  High  School  Commercial  Education;  Ralph  M. 
Espy,  High  School,  Danville,  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussion. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Ruth  Cleary,  High  School,  Elgin 
Vice-President,  IJoyd  E.  Greiner,  High  School, 
Champaign 

Secretary,  Lillian  Murray,  High  School,  East 
Peoria 

Treasurer,  C.  W,  Benson,  High  School,  Marion 

Indiana 

INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Indianapolis, 
October  16-17. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Director  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  The  Place  of  Research  in  Planning  the 
Program  of  Commercial  Education;  Cameron 
Beck,  Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Necessities  of  Closer  Relations 
Between  Business  and  Schools;  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  The 
Profits  of  Research  in  Junior  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Patty,  Professor  of  Elducation, 
State  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  De¬ 
veloping  A  Program  of  Commercial  Education 
IK  Indiana. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Basil  M.  Swinford,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie 

Vice-President,  John  Donnelly,  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School,  Indianapolis 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Beatrice  Crotve,  High  School, 
Columbus 

Iowa 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Des  Moines, 
November  14. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Associate  Professor,  Iowa 
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University,  Iowa  City,  Self-1iip(ovkment  While 
ON  THE  Job;  Lloyd  L.  Jones.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  Development  op  Cbabactee 
Tbaits  POE  Business  Workees. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Clara  Foss,  North  High  School, 
Des  Moines 

Secretary,  Bessie  Young,  West  High  School, 
Waterloo 

Kansas 

KANSAS  STATE  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Topeka,  No¬ 
vember  6-8. 

Speakers : 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin.  Reaching  the  Individual 
Through  Tests;  IV.  W.  Lewis,  Head,  Shorthand 
Theory  Department,  Gregg  College,  Chicago, 
Methods  of  Acquiring  Shorthand  Skill  in  the 
New  Order  op  Things;  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Law  as  a  Kansan  Should 
Know  It;  George  L.  Hossfield,  Underwood  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  New  York  City,  Typewriting 
Skill  and  Demonstration;  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  ‘ 
The  Basis  op  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers: 

President,  A.  L.  Gantt,  High  School,  Anthony 
Vice-President,  John  Lund,  High  School,  Topeka 
Secretary,  Nora  S.  Stosx,  North  High  School, 
Wichita 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Oc¬ 
tober  4. 

Speakers : 

Dean  L.  B.  Sipple,  Municipal  University,  Wichita, 
What  is  Right  in  Education;  A.  A.  Knapp, 
Coleman  Lamp  Company,  Wichita,  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations;  W.  A.  Young,  Friends  University,  Wichita, 
One  Year  at  Geneva  and  the  Peace  Conference; 
Grace  Dennis,  Hutchinson  High  School,  Report  of 
THE  Committee  op  Research.  General  discus¬ 
sions:  The  Machine  Age,  How  Do  We  Meet  It; 
Should  Commercial  Teachers  Have  Bui/ness 
Experience,  Round  Table  discussion  of  topics. 

Louisiana 

LOUISIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Alexandria,  November  21. 

Speakers : 

Elmer  Johnson,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  The  Changing  South — 
Its  Most  Recent  Economic  Developments;  Dr. 
James  B.  Trant,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Education. 
General  discussion:  Louisiana’s  Growing  Need 
FOR  Specially  Trained  Commercial  Teachers. 

New  Officers: 

President,  May  L.  Kith,  Allen  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Orleans 

Vice-President,  Versie  Hamilton,  Bolton  High 
School,  Alexandria 

Secretary,  Alice  Louise  Smith,  High  School, 
Monroe 


Aiaine 

MAINE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Bangor,  October  23-24. 

Speakers : 

Hon.  Bertram  E.  Packard,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Augusta,  Advanced  Requirements  for  the 
Preparation  op  Commercial  Teachers;  William  E, 
Chapin,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Portland,  discussion  on  Commercial 
Teaching  Problems;  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Business 
Manager,  the  Gregg  Writer,  New  York  City, 
Developing  Shorthand  Speed;  Professor  Ava  H. 
Chadbourne,  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  The  Teacher’s  Philosophy. 

New  Officers: 

President,  John  L.  Hooper,  Principal,  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School,  Auburn 
First  Vice-President,  Philip  H.  Kimball,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Washington  State  Normal  School,  Maebias 
Second  Vice-President,  W,  E.  Lane,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  North  Berwick 
Secretary,  Adalbert  W.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of 
Secondary  School  Education,  Augusta 
Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Smith,  Principal,  Lawrence 
High  School,  Fairfield 

Michigan 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  INSTITUTE,  NINTH  DISTRICT, 
Commercial  Section,  Detroit,  October  31. 

Speakers : 

George  Rowan,  Principal,  Mack-Gratiot  Branch, 
Business  Institute,  The  Stenotype:  Its  Place 
AND  Future  in  High  School;  Grace  F.  Hicks, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  The  Comparison 
op  Two  Shorthand  Classes  Through  Five 
Semesters’  Work  and  the  Final  Results  op 
This  Comparison;  W,  B.  Minnich,  High  School, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  Teaching  and  Learning  Skills 
IN  Typewriting. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Geraldine  Turner,  High  School,  Port 
Huron 

Secretary,  Gaynell  Emery,  High  School,  Ann 
Arbor 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Grand  Rapids,  October  24. 

Speakers : 

Milton  E,  Sherer,  Senior  High  School,  Muskegon. 
Geography  and  Character  Building;  E.  E. 
Branch,  President,  New  Era  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Business  and  the  Character 
AND  Personality  op  the  Commercial  High 
School  Graduate;  R.  J.  Dombush,  Christian  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  The  Value  or  Commercial 
Clubs  and  Other  Extra-Curricular  Activities 
IN  Improving  Character  and  Personality  op 
High  School  Students;  Iva  M.  Davidson,  High 
School,  Holland,  What  Particular  Commercial 
Subjects  Contribute  to  the  Training  or 
Character  and  Personality.  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussion. 

New  Officers: 

President,  F.  E.  Barr,  Union  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Sarah  L.  Heightman,  High 
School,  E.ast  Grand  Rapids 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


When  Should  Dictation  Begin? 


HE  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  has  brought  us  into 
a  new  phase  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  It  is  rapidly  developing  a  technique 
that  many  of  us  have  been  preaching  and 
trying  to  make  effective  for  years,  with  more 
or  less  successful  results.  Early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  dictation  has  been  our  slogan  since 
the  system  was  first  published;  the  new 
Manual  helps  us  realize  this  ideal  more  fully 
than  ever  before. 

The  organization  of  the  principles  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  new  Manual  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  introduce  dictation  on  mean¬ 
ingful  matter  in  the  very  first  unit.  This  is 
accomplished  by  selecting  principles  and 
word  forms  that  bring  into  use  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  words  of  the  language,  thus  vastly 
increasing  the  employment  of  the  student’s 
active  vocabulary  in  a  natural  way.  Owing 
to  the  limited  number  of  principles  occurring 
in  the  first  unit,  however,  the  construction  of 
meaningful  reading  and  writing  matter  is 
greatly  circumscribed,  but,  beginning  with  the 
second  unit  and  thereafter,  the  usable  vocabu¬ 
lary  expands  with  great  rapidity. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  early  dictation  and 
reading  practice  there  has  been  published  a 
wealth  of  material  geared  to  the  new  Manual. 
Obviously  it  was  not  practical  to  put  all  this 
material  in  the  Manual,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  being  that  such  a  dictation  program 
must  be  flexible,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  types  of  schools.  Using  the  three 
basal  books — the  Manual,  “Speed  Studies,” 
and  “Progressive  Exercises” — as  a  core,  a 
series  of  supplementary  books  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  that  gives  the  teacher  a  wide  variety 
of  choice.  We  have  selected  materials  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  skill  development  through 
reading  and  writing.  In  most  schools  the 
three  basal  books  furnish  a  regular  equip¬ 
ment.  These  books  give  the  student  the  5,000 
most  common  words,  to  be  assimilated  through 
reading  and  dictation  as  the  principles  of  the 
system  are  studied. 


During  the  study  of  the  principles,  as  such, 
the  following  books  furnish  an  invaluable 
collection  of  dictation  material:  “Dictation 
for  Beginners”  is  arranged  according  to  the 
units  in  the  Manual,  ample  sentences  and 
letters  are  provided  to  develop  a  knowledge 
of  principles  and  to  furnish  dictation  material 
for  skill  development.  It  contains  also  special 
letters  for  developing  a  knowledge  of  the 
brief  forms  and  of  certain  principles.  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation”  is  a  book  similar  in 
nature,  arranged  according  to  the  Chapters  in 
the  Manual.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
chapter,  the  material  is  in  the  form  of  letters. 
It  also  contains  letters  intensively  emphasizing 
the  brief  forms.  “Graded  Readings”  is 
primarily  a  reading  book.  It  contains  a  series 
of  forty-three  articles  on  interesting  topics, 
which,  after  reading  ability  has  been  developed, 
furnishes  excellent  dictation  material.  This 
book  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
contributions  to  practice  matter.  “Word  and 
Sentence  Drills”  provides  a  wealth  of  testing 
and  practice  material  on  both  words,  sentences, 
and  letters.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the 
paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Manual. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  form  of  letters  that  the  following 
books  contain: 


Book 

No.  OP 
Letters 

Total 

Running 

Words 

Manual  . 

43 

5,027 

Speed  Studies  . 

.  179 

22,842 

Dictation  for  Beginners . . . 

.  383 

18,331 

Progressive  Dictation  . . . . 

.  236 

25,682 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills. 

.  102 

6,453 

This  gives  a  total  of  943  letters  or  78,335 
running  words — which  ought  to  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  dictation  material  for  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  kind  of  program.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  letters  is  that  they  are 
adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  Manual, 
chapter  by  chapter,  as  they  are  developed. 
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Thus  tlie  student  gets  drill  on  tlie  practical 
application  of  principles  that  he  would  other¬ 
wise  not  obtain.  Moreover,  since  they  are 
business  letters,  they  have  an  important  mo¬ 
tivating  influence. 

The  advanced  dictation  field  is  amply  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  following  books  : 


Book 

No.  ok 
Letters 

Total 

Running 

Words 

Rational  Dictation  . 

...  505 

72,393 

Transcription  Drills  . . . . 

...  189 

21,236 

Short  Business  I..etters 

for 

Dictation  . 

...  616 

26,100 

Constructive  Dictation  . . 

...  405 

57,867 

Secretarial  Dictation  _ 

...  405 

64,812 

This  gives  a  total  of  2,120  letters  or  242,408 
running  words.  The  first  three  books  in  this 
list  contain  shorthand  outlines  for  words 
and  phrases  that  need  special  emphasis.  All 


these  books,  except  “Short  Business  Letters,” 
contain  literary,  business,  and  informative 
articles  for  developing  vocabulary.  As  an 
example,  “Secretarial  Dictation”  contains 
forty  articles  on  secretarial  qualifications  and 
techniques,  totaling  16,697  words. 

If  a  wise  selection  of  these  books  is  made 
for  dictation  during  the  study  of  the  Manual, 
the  so-called  “transition”  period  will  bejrom- 
pletely  eliminated,  because  students  will 
develop  speed  and  accuracy  along  with  the 
principles.  Skill  in  taking  dictation  will  be 
a  gradual  growth  from  start  to  finish.  Ob¬ 
viously,  with  such  a  procedure,  it  will  take 
longer  to  finish  the  shorthand  Manual,  but 
when  it  is  finished,  students  will  be  writing 
fluently  and  rapidly — something  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  if  the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  practical  writing  is  deferred  until 
students  are  well  through  the  textbook. 


'HO 

''Busimss  is  Better’' 


;  the  envelope  containing  the  above  photo-  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

'-'graph  was  a  small  sticker  reminding  us  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  devotes  its 

that  “Business  is  better  in  San  Francisco.”  window  space  to  “educating  the  public”  on 

I  Business  is  better  anyivhere  when  the  public  the  “best”  in  San  Francisco  industry,  business, 

■  is  offered  business  education  of  the  highest  and  professions.  During  the  week  of  November 

type,  with  the  latest  successful  method  and  10,  it  presented  the  exhibit  of  the  Munson 

i  equipment — satisfactory  business  education  School — a  school  that  has  established  itself 

means  successful  and  satisfactory  business  so  that  it  is  known  wherever  commercial  edu- 

conduct,  which  in  turn  requires  more  satis-  cation  is  recognized.  The  exhibit  was  most 

j  .  factorily  educated  people  in  business.  The  attractive,  with  mission  gray  furniture  mod- 

whole  thing  runs  in  a  circle.  .  {Continued  on  page  184) 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educatitnal  Director  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach)  Typewriting 

^Continued  from  the  December  issue) 


E  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
journey  through  the  mazes  of  the 
learning  processes  in  typing  as  far 
as  fundamental  typing  skill  is  concerned. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  skill  development,  for  we 
do  not  know  yet  what  the  ultimate  limits  of 
typing  skill  are;  but  we  have  passed  through 
all  the  stages  from  individual  stroking, 
through  combination  stroking  and  continuous 
typing  from  copy. 

There  remains  the  seventh  step  outlined  in 
our  article  published  in  this  magazine  in  June, 
1929 — the  major  skill  of  “recording  thought — 
typing  out  ideas  originated  in  the  typist’s  own 
mind  or  suggested  by  rough  draft,  shorthand 
notes,  or  dictation  direct  to  the  machine.” 
The  moment  we  enter  this  field,  however, 
other  elements  of  experience  and  training 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  are  confronted 
with  problems  of  English  form,  of  spelling, 
of  punctuation,  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure ;  of  artistic  arrangement,  of  place¬ 
ment  on  the  page,  of  margins,  etc.  Typing 
skill  then  becomes  a  tool  through  which  our 
own  or  another’s  thought  is  recorded.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  designated  this  as  the  final 
step  in  fundamental  typing  skill,  it  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  discuss  the  idea  without  using 
an  example  from  the  field  of  practical  typing. 

Sel f -Criticism — Errors 

Therefore,  before  passing  on  to  practical 
applications,  we  pause  in  order  to  take  stock 
of  a  few  items  that  seem  to  be  of  particular 
importance  in  the  field  of  fundamental  typing 
skill.  Our  approach  to  the  subject  has  been 
largely  from  the  learning  side — What  must 
a  student  do  to  learn  typing  correctly  and 
efficiently?  Out  of  this  has  been  developed 
our  teaching  procedures  and  plans.  There 
has  not  been  much  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  and  psychology  as  such. 
This  approach  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  ex¬ 
pediency  and  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
teachers  everywhere  to  have  something  con¬ 
crete  with  which  to  work. 

We  cannot,  however,  neglect  the  principles 
of  psychology  or  methods  of  teaching.  We 
must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 


fundamentals  to  fall  back  upon  and  to  use 
in  evaluating  ideas  that  come  to  us.  The 
subject  we  wish  to  discuss  in  this  issue  is 
that  of  self-criticism,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  the  question  of  accuracy  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  referred  to,  errors. 

If  you  suggest  a  new  idea  or  text  to  many 
typing  teachers  their  first  thought  is,  “This 
is  going  to  change  my  teaching  procedure. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  too  much  trouble 
to  change.”  Such  teachers  generally  have  a 
cut-and-dried  plan  of  requiring  the  typing  of 
so  many  lines  in  each  exercise,  margins  set  so- 
and-so,  and  “perfect  work  required”  or,  as  a 
concession,  “not  more  than  two  errors  on 
each  sheet.” 

All  this  formality  is  set  up  for  just  one 
thing — to  make  the  administration  of  the 
work  simple.  The  teacher  may  justify  it  on 
the  ground  that  she  has  so  much  to  do  that 
some  such  plan  is  a  necessity.  She  may 
declare  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach 
pupils  to  be  “neat”  and  to  teach  them  “how 
to  arrange  typed  material  on  the  page.” 
Whatever  accuracy  standard  she  sets  up  will 
be  camouflaged  by  a  reference  to  her  pride 
in  forcing  them  to  type  accurately  from  the 
beginning.  In  reality,  however,  for  one  reason 
or  another  the  teacher  seeks  above  everything 
else  to  make  her  own  work  as  simple  and 
easy  as  possible,  and  these  effusions  about 
neatness,  arrangement,  and  accuracy  are  just 
so  much  “window  dressing”  to  justify  her 
otherwise  determined  motives. 

The  basis  of  any  complete  teaching  plan 
must  rest  upon  how  a  typist  learns,  the  order 
in  which  he  learns,  and  the  best  methods  for 
helping  him  to  learn.  After  that  the  teacher 
has  a  perfect  right  to  consider  her  own  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  to  try  to  simplify  her  teaching 
problem. 

False  Goals 

With  such  cut-and-dried  regulations  as 
have  just  been  cited,  the  student’s  attention  is 
naturally  directed  away  from  the  really 
important  elements  and  intermediate  goals 
toward  the  relatively  minor  elements  and 
ultimate  goals  of  what  he  is  acquiring.  As 
a  result  he  will  learn  anything  and  everything 
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that  accidentally  aids  him  in  attaining  the 
goals  set  up  so  wrongly  by  the  teacher;  and 
we  may  be  sure  from  all  our  experience  that 
his  stroking,  combination,  and  continuous 
typing  are  bound  to  suffer.  He  will  produce 
what  the  teacher  demands,  but  at  a  price  that 
will  bankrupt  his  ultimate  possibilities  as  a 
skillful  typist. 

Our  effort  has  been  devoted  quite  largely 
to  explaining  at  each  stage  what  the  student 
and  teacher  should  aim  for.  We  have  not 
said  much  about  errors  as  such,  but  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  right  ways  of 
executing  each  type  of  drill.  No  teacher 
expects  a  student  to  type  at  a  champion’s  rate 
of  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  She 
knows  this  would  be  preposterous.  No 
teacher  really  expects  a  student  to  maintain 
absolutely  perfect  fluency  at  the  beginning  of 
his  course.  That  too  would  be  preposterous. 
Why,  then,  should  we  ask  a  student  to  control 
perfectly  the  third  element  of  skill,  accuracy, 
from  the  beginning?  Or  why,  for  that  matter, 
should  we  set  up  any  one  standard  of  accuracy 
and  expect  the  student  to  attain  that  from  the 
beginning  any  more  than  set  up  a  definite 
speed  and  fluency  to  be  maintained  from  the 
start? 

Set  Standards  for  Speedy  Fluency ^  and 
Accuracy 

In  describing  each  type  of  drill  we  have 
attempted  to  set  up  a  reasonable  beginning 
standard  of  speed  and  fluency  for  that  drill. 
We  have  always  emphasized  that  after  a  few 
efforts  to  achieve  these  speed  and  fluency 
standards  the  student  should  strive  to  control 
his  accuracy,  if  necessary  reducing  his  speed 
and  even  his  fluency  in  order  to  achieve  100 
per  cent  accuracy. 

After  all,  the  student  does  the  learning,  and 
whatever  standards  the  teacher  or  text  sets 
up  will  be  attained  by  him  through  the  exercise 
of  his  power  of  self-criticism. 

Some  teachers  still  insist  on  checking  every 
line  of  practice  done  by  students.  By  so 
doing  they  train  the  student  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  finding  his  errors.  This 
is  the  most  disastrous  habit  a  typist  can 
bring  with  him  into  the  business  office.  No 
business  man  will  assume  the  role  of  checking 
clerk  when  he  can  get  plenty  of  typists  who 
will  do  it  for  him. 

But,  aside  from  the  training  in  irresponsi¬ 
bility  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  prin¬ 
ciple  in  education,  this  practice  brings  in  its 
train  another  even  more  serious  result.  It 
encourages  the  student  in  an  attitude  which 
too  often  prevails  in  our  schools — the  “get-by” 
attitude.  “If  she  doesn’t  catch  me,  it’s  all 
right.’’  A  student  working  x)n  this  principle 
can  never  become  enthusiastic  over  a  skill 


subject.  Consequently,  natural  interest  and 
motivation  are  killed.  Artificial  substitutes 
are  laboriously  created.  Learning  is  slow, 
incomplete,  and  monotonous. 

Develop  Habit  of  Self-Criticism 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  it  is  more 
important  to  develop  the  attitude  of  self- 
criticism  than  anything  else,  excepting,  of 
course,  that  of  interest;  and  self-criticism 
must  be  based  upon  interest.  To  do  this  in¬ 
telligently  the  student  must  know  what  he 
should  criticize.  What  he  should  criticize  is 
always  his  technique.  Of  course,  wrong  tech¬ 
nique  will  produce  a  wrong  result  sometimes, 
but  if  the  student  is  made  to  aim  for  “perfect 
work’’  or  “a  sheet  with  not  more  than  two 
errors”  he  will  be  thinking  in  terms  of  result 
and  not  of  “how  he  accomplished  that  result.” 
Above  all,  we  must  always  remember  that 
what  the  student  learns  is  hoiv  to  type.  So 
we  want  him  to  think  first,  last,  and  almost 
.all  the  time  of  hoiv  to  type  skillfully. 

Broadly  speaking,  he  makes  an  error  if  he 
fails  to  type  a  repeated  group  of  six  strokes, 
such  as  jjjjjj  at  the  speed  or  with  the  perfect 
fluency  indicated,  just  as  much  as  if  he  fails 
to  type  six  /s  and  instead  types  six  h’s,  or 
five  f  s  and  one  h.  The  error  may  be  in  speed, 
in  accuracy,  or  in  fluency.  The  good  teacher 
will  be  as  emphatic  about  the  speed  and 
fluency  as  she  is  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
drill.  Students  like  this,  too.  They  find  there 
is  more  to  typing  than  merely  punching  keys 
and  getting  a  right  or  wrong  result.  They 
think  in  terms  of  skill,  of  how  to  do  it,  and 
they  feel  their  instruction  is  broad  and  far¬ 
sighted  rather  than  narrow  and  shortsighted. 

Error  Questionnaire 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  typewriting  is  full  of  tradi¬ 
tions  and  so-called  “principles”  that  have  no 
basis  beyond  hearsay  or  the  fact  that  “we 
were  taught  that  way.”  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  this  problem  of  controlling  accuracy. 
An  earnest  search  through  the  literature  of 
our  field  will  probably  disclose  no  plan  for 
handling  errors  that  can  be  said  to  have  been 
developed  by  or  submitted  to  the  test  of  valid 
scientific  experiment. 

With  this  in  mind  we  recently  sent  out  a 
number  of  questionnaires  to  teachers  whom 
we  knew  to  be  deeply  interested  in  our  teach¬ 
ing  problems,  selecting  individuals  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  York 
to  California.  Some  of  these  were  directors 
of  commercial  education;  others  were  super¬ 
visors  ;  many  were  heads  of  departments ; 
but  most  of  them  were  classroom  teachers. 
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Replies  were  received  promptly  from  many 
of  them,  and  some  of  our  correspondents 
cooperated  generously  by  having  copies  of 
the  questionnaire  made  and  distributed  to  a 
number  of  typing  teachers  working  in  their 
schools.  Several  supervisors  arranged  con¬ 
ferences  with  their  typing  teachers  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  single  reply  representing  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  group.  Replies  are  still 
coming  in ;  but  sufficient  data  has  Ijeen  col¬ 
lected  to  enable  us  to  reiKirt  satisfactorily  on 
the  result. 

Twenty -eight  schools  in  fourteen  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  fifty-five  teachers,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  replies.  The  questions  appear 
first,  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  replies. 
After  each  of  the  questions  has  been  commented 
upon  we  shall  note  some  conclusions. 

Q.  1. — Is  it  wise  to  direct  the  liegiiining  typewriting 
student’s  attention  to  his  errors  in  finished  exercisesf 


YES 

Unqualified*  Qualified  Total 
28  7  35 

NO 

6  5  11 

Number  of  replies .  46 


Q.  4. — In  what  class  period,  counting  from  the  first 
lesson,  would  you  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  making  errors  in  his  exercise  work? 

Class 

Period  Unqualified  Qualified  Total 

1  13  1  14 

2  1  12 

3  4  15 

3-4  1  1  I  31 

3- 5  . .  1  1  ’ 

4- 5  1  1 

5  2  ..2 

6  5  ..  5 

6-11  ..  1  1 

9  1  ..1 

10  1  12 

11  2  ..2 

15  1  12 

15-20  ..  1  1 

20  2  . .  2 

25  1  1 

Miscellaneous-Indefinite  2  2 

Number  of  replies .  45 


Q.  5. — In  what  lesson  do  you  prefer  to  set  up  a 
definite  method  of  checking  and  correcting  errors  made 
in  exercise  toorkf 


Class 

Period  Unqualified  Qualified  Total 


Q.  2. — Should  this  l)e  done  in  connection  with  work 


done  as  class  drill  f 

YES 

Unqualified*  Qualified  Total 
18  6  24 

NO 

11  11  22 

Num1«r  of  replies .  46 


*  The  term  “  Unqualified "  meani  that  the  answer  U  siren 
without  reserration  of  any  sort.  ''Qualified"  replies  mean 
that  the  answer  applies  only  at  times  and  under  certain 
conditions. 

Q.  3. — In  what  class  period,  counting  from  the  first 
lesson,  would  you  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  making  errors  in  class  drill  f 


1  13 

2  1 

3  1 

5  2 

6  6 
6  11 

9  1 

10  1 

11  1 

12-19 
15 

20  3 

21  3 

31  1 

35  40 
45 

M  iscellaneous-Indefinite 
Number  of  replies 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

4 


Class 

Period  Unqualified  Qualified  Total 

1  11  5  16 

2  2  ..2 

3-4  4 

3- 5  1  1  30 

4  1  ..  1  ’ 

4- 5  . .  1  1 

5  2  ..2 

6  2  13 

7  1  ..1 

15  20  ..  1  1 

16  1  ..  1 

20*  . .  1  1 

26  1  1 

26-31  ..  1  1 

Miscellaneous- Indefinite  4  4 

Never  5  5 

Number  of  replies .  45 

■  Beported  by  a  teacher  who  permits  no  practice  at  the 
machine  untU  the  keyboard  has  been  learned  through  "pra- 
maehlne"  practice. 


Aim  of  This  Questionnaire 

Our  aim  in  sending  out  this  questionnaire 
was  to  discover  (1)  whether  or  not  teachers 
think  it  wise  to  call  a  beginning  typing  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  to  his  errors  in  class  drill  and 
in  individually  typed  exercises;  (2)  at  what 
precise  time  attention  is  directed  to  errors  in 
both  kinds  of  practice;  and  (3)  at  what 
precise  time  a  definite  method  of  checking  and 
correcting  errors  made  in  individually  done 
exercise  work  is  set  up. 

Conclusions 

It  is  obviously  the  opinion  of  28  of  these 
46  replies,  representing  at  least  S5  teachers, 
that  the  beginning  student  should  have  his 
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attention  drawn  to  errors  in  his  exercise  work. 

An  additional  7  agree  with  qualifications. 
Only  11  all  told  feel  that  the  early  individual 
practice  on  exercises  should  be  done  without 
some  attention  being  paid  to  errors. 

Fewer  teachers,  however,  believe  this  should 
be  done  in  the  case  of  class  drill — 24  of  the 
46  replies,  to  be  exact.  Definitely  opposed  to 
calling  attention  to  errors  in  class  drill  are 
22  of  the  replies — nearly  48  per  cent — ^but  only 
11  of  these  are  unqualifiedly  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  stressing  other  things  besides 
“accuracy”  in  class  drill. 

With  regard  to  the  third  question  we  find 
a  wide  divergence  in  practice.  Apparently 
more  teachers  call  attention  to  errors  in  class 
drill  during  the  first  class  period  than  any¬ 
where  else;  and  at  least  30  teachers  do  this 
within  the  first  six  class  periods.  Yet,  5  of 
the  replies  stated  that  they  never  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  errors  in  class  drills !  It  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  some  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  question  in  this 
case.  Perhaps  the  teachers  thought  of 
“errors”  as  mistakes  to  be  checked,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement  practice  to  be  done.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  teachers  permitting  stu¬ 
dents  to  type  even  class  drills  without  taking 
cognizance  of  their  errors  now  and  then. 
After  all,  accuracy  of  technique  is  one  of  the 
prime  factors  of  skill  along  with  speed  and 
fluency,'  and  accuracy  of  technique  can  to 
a  certain  extent  be  judged  by  the  accuracy 
of  result.  An  error  on  the  paper  is  proof 
of  some  inaccuracy  of  technique,  even  though 
we  know  through  sad  experience  that  perfect 
work  on  the  paper  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  perfect  accuracy  of  technique. 

When  we  come  down  to  brass  tacks,  to 
specifying  exactly  when  we  shall  direct  a 
student’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  errors  in  his  individual  exercise  work, 
we  find  a  slightly  different  distribution  in  our 
figures.  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
opinion  but  with  actual  practice.  While  14 
of  the  45  replies  to  this  question  follow  the 
traditional  scheme  of  handling  this  in  the 
first  class  period,  several  delay  until  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  first  month — 20  periods ; 
but  31  (69  per  cent)  do  so  before  the  end 
of  the  sixth  class  period.  The  trend  is 
markedly  toward  doing  it  within  the  first  six 
periods,  and  about  half  of  the  31  handle  it 
between  the  third  and  sixth  periods.  We 
should  say  that  this  coincides  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  most  progressive  opinion  in 
our  midst. 

The  replies  to  Question  5  leave  us  in  a 
quandary.  Knowing  how  much  there  is  to 
teach  in  the  first  class  period  if  the  work  is 
treated  properly,  it  would  sfem  as  though  the 
13  who  reported  that  they  set  up  a  definite 


plan  for  checking  and  practicing  errors  iti 
individually  typed  exercises  in  the  first  lesson 
must  pass  over  many  points  that  are  com¬ 
monly  thought  vital.  Surely,  not  very  much 
class  drill,  explanation  of  position  and  tech¬ 
nique,  and  instruction  on  the  essential  opera¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  machine  could  be  given  if 
the  students  typed  an  exercise,  corrected  it  in 
some  definite  way,  and  did  improvement  prac¬ 
tice  on  mistakes. 

The  trend  is  discernible,  however,  from  the 
figures,  because  12  of  the  25  who  do  this 
within  the  first  six  periods  do  so  after  the 
first  class  period,  and  7  of  them  do  it  in  the 
sixth  period.  Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that 
most  of  the  13  who  do  this  in  the  first  class 
period  use  a  very  short  individually  typed 
exercise,  or  else  are  following  the  traditional 
plan  of  “Here  is  the  text.  Make  a  copy  of 
each  exercise  according  to  the  directions. 
Check  your  errors,  and  type  a  line  of  each 
word  on  which  you  make  an  error.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  teachers 
do  not  attempt  to  do  this  until  after  the  end 
of  the  first  month — 20  periods. 

General  Comments 

There  is  one  observation  that  stands  out 
from  these  replies.  In  schools  and  school 
systems  from  which  a  number  of  replies  were 
received  it  was  amazing  how  many  teachers 
in  the  same  school  or  school  system  hold 
widely  different  ideas  and  follow  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  practices  with  reference  to  these  basic 
things.  In  one  school,  to  contrast  extremes, 
two  teachers  replied  that  the  checking  and 
improvement  procedures  were  handled  in  the 
first  class  period,  while  another  teacher  in  the 
same  organization  did  not  do  so  until  the 
forty-fifth  class  period.  Five  other  teachers, 
in  this  same  school  took  care  of  the  matter 
variously  from  the  second  to  the  twenty-first 
period. 

Of  course,  the  questionnaire  was  submitted 
confidentially  and  we  cannot  divulge  in  what 
school  or  city  this  situation  prevails;  but  it 
gives  one  pause  for  thought  as  to  what  must 
happen  when  students  from  these  different 
teachers  pass  on  to  the  second  term’s  work. 
Will  they  be  equally  trained  in  self-criticism, 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
errors  and  of  the  necessity  for  checking  and 
improving  them? 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  assume 
that  these  composite  opinions  and  practices 
represent  standards.  Consider  them  for  what 
they  are — merely  generalizations  that  indicate 
the  trend  of  belief  and  practice.  We  really 
need  to  make  some  careful  studies  over  a 
period  of  years  with  classes  trained  under 
different  methods  of  handling  this  problem  of 
errors  and  error  correction  in  class  drills  and 
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in  individual  work.  These  trends  may  turn 
out  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  again 
they  may  not. 

Check  Up  on  Technique 

In  so  far  as  our  personal  opinion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  think  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  errors  in  both  class  drill  and  finished 
exercises  from  the  outset,  but  only  as  they 
emphasize  errors  in  technique.  Later,  when 
practical  work  is  done,  the  attention  can  be 
properly  directed  towards  production  stand¬ 
ards,  including  accuracy,  or  quality;  and  speed, 
or  output.  Fix  the  beginner’s  interest  first  of 
all  on  skill,  i.e.,  on  the  speed,  accuracy,  and 
fluency  with  which  he  executes  each  specific 
and  typical  movement  or  combination  of  move¬ 
ments.  Fix  the  habit  of  an  immediate  check¬ 
up  of  “errors  of  result”  as  soon  as  he  finishes 
a  given  effort;  but  turn  his  attention  beyond 
that  to  his  “errors  in  technique,”  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  why  he  typed  what  he  did  and  how 
to  improt^e  it.  This  can  best  be  done  in  class 
drill,  but  it  should  carry  over  into  individual 
exercise  work. 

The  trend  indicated  by  the  replies  to  ques¬ 
tions  4  and  5  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 
good  teaching  principles,  though  there  is  still 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers  as  to 
the  importance  of  individual  errors  made 
during  the  time  the  keyboard  is  being  covered, 
extending  in  at  least  one  instance  to  the 
entire  first  semester’s  work.  It  is  doubtful 
from  their  point  of  view  whether  improvement 
practice  on  such  errors  is  worth  the  time  and 
effort  it  consumes,  since  there  is  no  sure  way 
of  determining  its  real  cause.*  If  we  do  not 
know  the  cause,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
amount  of  assigned  improvement  practice  will 
eliminate  it  except  by  chance.  The  cause  may 
lie  as  much  in  the  emotions  as  in  ignorance. 
An  emotional  cause  is  usually  beyond  teacher- 
control  ;  sometimes  even  beyond  student- 
control. 

Accuracy  Practice 

The  favorite  method  of  assigning  improve¬ 
ment  practice  upon  errors  still  seems  to  be 
to  “type  one  line  of  the  woid  in  which  the 
error  occurred.”  This  has  the  merit  of  being 
“precise  practice”  as  far  as  the  word  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  effective  in  all  cases  where 
the  difficulty  really  lies  in  the  word.  However, 
many  errors  are  the  result  of  some  difficulty 
that  is  met  in  a  word  preceding  the  one  in 
which  the  error  appears.  In  that  case  “pre¬ 
cise  practice”  requires  at  least  some  practice 
on  the  “phrase  group” — a  word  or  two  before, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  after,  the  word  in  which 
the  error  occurred. 

*  Read  Book.  William  F.,  "Learning  to  Typerorite" 
(UregB  Publlihlnc  Company,  New  York,  1935),  Chapter  XIV. 


Many  of  the  replies,  particularly  those  sum¬ 
marized  as  “Qualified,”  show  a  real  grasp  of 
the  situation.  A  number  of  teachers  wrote 
that  they  did  not  call  attention  to  mistakes 
“unless  the  individual  student  made  too  many 
errors.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
teachers  are  individualizing  their  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  best  educational  thought.  It  is  truly 
a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  deadening 
“perfect  copy”  craze.  Many  teachers  em¬ 
phasized  that  in  their  treatment  of  errors  they 
do  not  discourage  poor  pupils.  One  well- 
known  teacher  stated  that  she  called  students’ 
attention  to  errors  through  “positivism;  that 
is,  praising  the  accurate.”  This  is  excellent, 
but  it  does  not  preclude  calling  the  attention 
of  the  careless  student  to  errors  when  he  is 
in  need  of  a  definite  attitude  of  dissatisfaction 
with  what  he  is  doing. 

What  is  Your  Plan? 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  growing 
number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  to  the  value 
of  asking  for  accuracy  on  very  short  units  of 
effort  at  the  outset,  gradually  increasing  the 
length  of  the  unit  as  control  of  accuracy  is 
gained.  Several  direct  attention  to  errors  on 
only  a  few  words  or  very  short  sentences  first, 
then  the  line,  and  subsequently  units  of  more 
than  one  line.  One  of  the  heads  of  department 
in  a  large  city  submitted  a  complete  grading 
scheme  involving  a  graduated  scale  for  speed- 
and-accuracy  and  another  for  accuracy,  based 
on  the  student’s  progress  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  course. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
on  this  and  other  topics. 

{To  be  continned  next  month) 
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The  Objectives  of  the  Elementary  Bookkeeping  Course 

{Continued  from  page  156) 


as  an  asset,  and  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  underlying  the  construction  of  this 
group  of  asset  accounts,  as  well  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  on  the  balance  sheet.  Of 
course,  the  student  will  be  taught  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  accounts  receivable  and  notes 
receivable,  and  specific  drill  will  be  given  on 
the  construction  and  balance  sheet  treatment 
of  accounts  with  each  asset  belonging  to  the 
receivable  group. 

As  with  each  and  every  division  of  book¬ 
keeping  subject  matter,  the  treatment  of  each 
topic  will  again  be  inductive.  Simple  ex¬ 
planation,  arithmetical  treatment,  and,  finally, 
the  technique  of  bookkeeping  procedure 
should  be  the  order  of  development.  At  this 
point,  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the 
logic  and  simplicity  that  result  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  increase  and  decrease  idea  to 
the  principles  of  debit  and  credit  or  account 
construction.  Our  student  has  from  the 
beginning  learned  to  think  of  assets  and  in¬ 
creases  in  assets  as  debit  items,  and  of  de¬ 
creases  in  assets  as  credit  items.  He  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  now  that  some 
customer’s  account  is  debited  when  the  asset 
Accounts  Receivable  increases,  and  that  some 
customer’s  account  is  credited  when  the  asset 
Accoimts  Receivable  decreases. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  real  advantage  of  this 
complete  and  accurate  concept  of  debit  and 
credit  over  that  based  on  the  “value  received — 
value  parted  with”  idea  which  in  a  number  of 
texts  is  stated  substantially  thus :  “Debit  what 
is  received  by  the  business,  and  credit  what  is 
given  by  the  business.”  The  application  of  any 
such  concept  to  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit 
is  in  many  types  of  transactions  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  understand  and  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  teacher  to  explain.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  exchange-of-values  idea  applies  logi¬ 
cally  only  to  transactions  in  which  one  tangible 
asset  is  exchanged  for  another.  In  all  others, 
it  must  be  stretched  and  distorted  in  order  to 
make  it  fit  the  particular  type  of  transaction 
under  consideration. 

No  treatment  of  the  receivable  group  of 
assets  would  be  complete  without  at  least 
some  mention  of  such  very  simple  asset  in¬ 
creases  as  accrued  interest  receivable  or  ac¬ 
crued  rent  income.  Accrued  assets  are  simply 
existing  assets  that  are  determined  and 
recorded  only  at  the  close  of  an  accounting 
period.  Certain  assets  increase  in  value  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  passage  of  time  and  these 
increases  can  be  recorded  only  at  periodic 
intervals.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  object 
to  this  early  treatment  of  accruals,  but  I 
submit  that  no  treatment* of  assets,  however 


elementary,  is  in  any  sense  complete  unless 
the  very  simple  accruals  are  taught;  they 
should  always  be  treated,  however,  as  existing 
but  unrecorded  increases  in  assets.  They  will 
of  course  be  considered  again  in  the  advanced 
course,  but  the  foundation  must  be  laid  here. 

IV.  Liabilities 

Our  treatment  of  assets  and  capital  and 
the  recording  of  changes  in  assets  and  capital 
accounts  has  now  been  completed  and  we  are 
ready  to  consider  the  third  element  of  the 
fundamental  accounting  equation,  namely. 
Liabilities.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  our  objective 
in  this  unit  of  subject  matter  ought  to  be  to 
teach  inductively  accounts  and  notes  payable 
and  very  simple  accrued  payables,  each  as  a 
liability.  Of  course,  we  shall  introduce  the 
principles  of  debit  and  credit  that  apply  to 
accounts  with  these  liabilities  and  we  must 
teach  their  treatment  on  the  balance  sheet. 
We  shall  differentiate  between  accounts 
payable  and  notes  payable  and  give  specific 
drill  on  the  construction  and  balance  sheet 
treatment  of  the  various  simpler  types  of 
liability  accounts. 

Of  course,  liabilities  will  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  previously  and  our  student  will  under¬ 
stand  from  the  beginning  that  in  determining 
proprietorship  or  capital  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  not  only  the  owner’s  assets, 
but  also  his  debts.  Let  us  again  apply  our 
arithmetical  formula  to  the  construction  of 
liability  accounts.  Remember,  please,  that 
formula  as  it  applies  to  liabilities :  “Given  the 
liabilities  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  and  all 
changes  in  them  during  the  period,  to  find 
the  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  period.”  Our 
elementary  treatment  of  accrued  liabilities  at 
this  time  is,  I  think,  justified  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  simply  existing  but  unrecorded  lia¬ 
bilities  that  for  practical  reasons  are  de¬ 
termined  and  recorded  only  at  the  close  of  an 
accounting  period.  The  fundamental  concept 
of  debits  and  credits  as  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  in  assets,  liabilities,  or  capital,  as  the 
case  may  l)e,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
ease  with  which  even  elementary  students 
will  readily  grasp  accruals  when  treated  in 
accordance  with  our  teaching  philosophy.  Of 
course,  our  drill  material  will  consist  at  first 
of  specifically  applied  problems  and  exercises 
on  the  construction  of  liability  accounts,  but 
when  sufficient  drill  of  that  kind  has  been 
given,  we  shall  use  the  more  comprehensive 
type  of  exercise  in  which  the  student  is  given 
the  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  business  at  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
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counting  period  and  changes  in  each  during 
the  period,  and  will  be  required  to  find  the 
amount  of  each  at  the  close  of  the  period. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  have  for  the  first 
time  the  comprehensive  type  of  exercise  that 
l)egins  with  the  initial  balance  sheet,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  account  construction  and  clos¬ 
ing  to  the  final  balance  sheet,  and  that  includes 
all  three  elements  of  the  fundamental  ac¬ 
counting  equation.  Our  student  will  not  yet, 
however,  have  used  books  of  original  entry 
nor  will  he  have  encountered  a  Trial  Balance 
as  such,  although  several  steps  will  have  been 
taken  for  the  introduction  of  these  book¬ 
keeping  devices  in  the  immediate  future. 

V.  Avoiding^  Detecting,  and  Correcting 
Clerical  Errors 

Here  our  objective  is  to  impress  on  students 
the  importance  of  avoiding  mistakes  and  to 
suggest  definite,  systematic  means  of  avoiding, 
detecting,  and  correcting  certain  typical  errors. 
We  shall  now  teach  inductively,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  previous  use  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  accounting  equation,  equality  of  debit 
and  credit  and  the  trial  balance  as  a  book¬ 
keeping  device  for  the  detection  of  certain 
types  of  errors.  We  shall  also  teach  the 
Process  of  proving  cash  and  introduce  the  use 
of  the  Cash  Short  and  Over  account.  The 
advantages  of  banking  cash  and  the  use  of 
checks  for  making  payments  as  well  as  the 
method  of  reconciling  depositors’  records 
with  those  of  their  bank  is  also  a  logical  part 
of  this  unit  of  bookkeeping  subject  matter. 
Specific  drills  on  the  preparation  of  Trial 
Balances  and  Statements  of  Bank  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  will  be  given,  and  several  comprehensive 
drills  on  account  construction,  trial  balances 
and  statement  preparation,  and  closing  the 
ledger  will  be  given  as  the  final  step  toward 
formal  treatment  of  books  of  original  entry 
in  the  next  unit  of  subject  matter. 

Bookkeeping  is  a  practical  subject.  There¬ 
fore,  practical  considerations  must  always  de¬ 
termine  bookkeeping  procedure.  They  should 
also  determine  teaching  procedure  in  the 
bookkeeping  classroom.  The  business  man 
wants  to  know  the  truth  about  his  business 
in  such  detail  as  circumstances  require,  but 
he  wants  this  with  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Good  bookkeeping,  therefore,  grows  out  of 
two  considerations:  (1)  The  records  must 
tell  the  truth,  and  (2)  there  must  be  economy 
of  clerical  effort.  Therefore,  in  this  unit  of 
subject  matter,  we  shall  introduce  a  few 
labor-saving  devices  and  expedients.  Every 
bookkeeper  knows  the  cost  of  mistakes.  In 
this  subject  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  ton  of  correction  because  the  cost  in  labor 
of  finding  mistakes  is  very  great.  In  other 


words,  any  effective  accounting  department 
work  must  be  planned,  first,  to  prevent,  next, 
to  detect,  and,  finally,  to  correct  mistakes. 
Clerical  work  of  every  kind  must  be  checked 
if  it  meets  the  needs  of  modern  business. 

One  of  the  checks  on  mistakes  in  book¬ 
keeping  is  the  trial  balance.  The  trial  balance 
principle  has  rarely  if  ever  been  taught  or 
even  explained.  The  approach  to  it  must 
be  concrete — not  abstract.  The  student  must 
be  made  to  see  in  the  treatment  of  this 
bookkeeping  device  not  only  the  basis  of  the 
fundamental  accounting  equation  on  which 
the  trial  balance  rests,  but  also  the  use  and 
purpose  of  this  practical  device.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  should  be  postponed  until  this  point 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem 
involved  in  the  construction  of  accounts  or 
their  interpretation  and  treatment  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  Any  earlier  introduction  of  the 
trial  balance  will  deflect  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  the  fundamentals  of  account 
construction  and  statement  preparation.  Debit 
and  credit  equality  is  merely  one  of  the  tests 
of  clerical  accuracy  in  account  construction. 
The  name  of  this  particular  test  happens  to 
be  the  Trial  Balance.  In  other  words,  the 
trial  balance  is  a  mere  bookkeeping  device 
having  for  its  sole  purpose  the  detection  of 
certain  types  of  clerical  errors.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general 
topic  of  avoiding,  detecting,  and  correcting 
clerical  errors. 

Thus  far  our  student’s  attention  has  been 
consistently  focused  on  the  accounting  proc¬ 
ess  which  begins  with  the  initial  balance 
sheet  and  ends  only  with  the  final  balance 
sheet.  He  has  learned  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  accounts  to  show  assets,  liabilities,  and 
capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  specified  period 
of  time,  all  changes  in  them  during  that 
time,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  Because  he  under¬ 
stands  this  purpose  and  knows  what  factors 
are  involved  in  the  problem  on  which  every 
phase  of  the  accounting  process  is  based,  what 
facts  are  given,  and  what  must  be  found,  he 
is  now  able  to  make  intelligently  not  only 
opening  and  current  entries,  but  also  adjust¬ 
ing  and  closing  entries  and  financial  state¬ 
ments. 

The  initial  balance  sheet,  current  entries, 
adjusting  entries  to  record  simple  deferred 
charges  and  accruals,  closing  entries,  the  final 
balance  sheet,  and  the  statement  of  profit 
and  loss  have  all  been  taught  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  and  in  their  natural  order. 
To  attempt  to  teach  the  trial  balance  before 
the  student  thoroughly  understands  these 
fundamentals,  injects  into  the  middle  of  the 
problem  a  mere  bookkeeping  device,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  only  partially  to  test  the 
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accuracy  of  clerical  procedure.  It  sets  up  exactly  what  purpose  entries  serve  and  to 

a  definition  of  bookkeeping  that  goes  only  as  what  conclusions  they  lead,  thereby  ignoring 

far  as  the  trial  balance,  tests  each  entry  the  learning  process  and  ’violating  the  first 

only  by  its  equality  of  debit  and  credit,  and  principles  of  good  teaching, 

prevents  the  student  from  understanding  (To  be  continued  next  month) 

A  New  Timesaver 

of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Gregg  article  in  an  hour.  (From  our  own  long  and 

book  list  is  “Congressional  Record  Die-  painful  experience  we  can  tell  you  that  you 

tation,”  which  some  of  our  readers  may  not  are  doing  pretty  well  if  you  can  keep  up  to 

yet  have  seen.  It  was  designed  primarily  to  that  schedule.)  At  that  rate,  you  would  have 

fill  the  demand  for  a  book  which  would  be  spent  154  hours  of  your  time  to  provide  your- 

useful  in  training  students  to  meet  the  require-  self  with  the  same  material  given  you  here, 

ments  of  the  100-  and  the  120-word  Gregg  .•Xnd  even  after  you  had  laboriously  dug  out 
Writer  Transcription  Tests,  which  are  usually  and  counted  those  77,000  words  you  would 

selected  from  the  Congressional  Record.  have  only  a  bundle  of  clippings,  all  frayed  at 

Almost  no  practice  material  of  this  type  is  the  edges,  instead  of  a  compact  book  well 

available  in  other  dictation  books.  It  is  a  printed  in  large  clear  type  on  good  paper, 

tedious  task  to  read  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  One  thing  which  marks  this  book  as  some- 
Congressional  Record  itself  in  order  to  get  a  thing  different  is  a  new  method  of  counting 

few  selections  suitable  for  practice.  Even  then,  the  groups  of  words  in  order  to  facilitate  dic- 

the  worst  is  yet  to  come,  because  after  they  tation  of  the  .same  material  at  various  speeds, 

are  selected  they  must  be  counted  and  the  So  far  as  we  know,  the  method  used  in 

syllable  intensity  should  be  calculated.  “Congressional  Record  Dictation’’  has  never 

Therefore,  we  know  that  teachers  will  wel-  before  been  employed.  We  are  confident  that 

come  this  volume,  as  the  77, (XX)  words  of  it  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  the  dictator, 

material  represent  many  weary  weeks  of  work.  The  speeds  which  may  be  dictated  conveniently 

Suppose  you  were  able  to  select  a  5(X)-word  are  80,  105,  120,  140,  160,  175. 

Obituary 

James  S.  Sweet 

politics,  serving  as  mayor  of  Santa  Rosa  for 
many  years,  and  later  as  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Kansas 
City.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a  member  of  Santa  Rosa  lodge  of  Elks. 

Ripon,  Wisconsin,  gave  him  his  early  edu¬ 
cation,  and  after  completing  high  school  he 
was  licensed  to  teach  school  and  began  his 
educational  career.  Later  he  attended  Ripon 
College,  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
and  the  National  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  earned  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees.  Recog¬ 
nition  was  given  him  in  1922  for  his  long  and 
meritorious  service  as  an  educator,  when 
Oskaloosa  College  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  him. 

At  one  time  he  was  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Unionville,  Nevada,  and  then 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  atM  Independence  and  Ashland, 
Oregon.  From  the  latter  place  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Oregon  State  Normal 
School. 


fOR  forty  years  a  figure  of  outstanding 
prominence  m  the  civic  and  professional 
life  of  Santa  Rosa  and  in  educational  circles 
in  California,  Professor  James  Sylvester  Sweet 
died  suddenly  in  his  home  suffering  from  a 
heart  attack. 

Professor  Sweet  was  born  almost  seventy- 
eight  years  ago  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis- 
^  consin,  scion  of  a  family  that  dates  back  to 
earliest  days  of  American  history — a  family 
whose  founder  was  in  Governor  Winthrop’s 
party  which  landed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
in  1630.  It  was  Winthrop’s  daughter,  it  will 
be  remembered,  who  received  shorthand  letters 
from  Governor  Winthrop,  the  contents  of 
which  points  out  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
shorthand  writer  in  America.  Professor  Sweet 
himself  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Last  year 
when  Mr.  Gregg  was  visiting  the  Coast,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sweet  and  his  family  drove  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  attend  the  meetings  in  order  to  talk 
over  old  times. 

Throughout  his  life  he  w’as  interested  in 
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W.”  Buys  Amt  hr  Business 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 

(Kcfrinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  of  "System”) 

Addison  V'.  Winchester  sat  in  the  smoking 
room  of  an  Atlantic  liner  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  out  from-**  New  York,  puffing 
heavily  on  one  of  his  long,  black,  private- 
stock  cigars.  Across  the  table  from  him  sat 
Woodley^®  Williams,  auditor  for  his  many 
business  interests.  On  the  table  between  them 
was  a  heap  of  business  reports. 

For  the**®  past  hour  neither  had  spoken. 
They  had  been  engrossed  with  the  reading  of 
this  batch  of  monthly  reports,  one  from"^  each 
of  Winchester’s  businesses,  which  had  been 
mailed  to  him  on  the  steamer.  Finally, 
VV’illiams  broke  the  silence  as  he'®®  laid  down 
the  report  from  the  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Arlithic  Metal  Company,  one  of 
“V.  W.’s”  oldest  businesses,'^®  which  showed 
handsome  profits  year  after  year  and  developed 
few  management  worries  under  the  capable 
administration  of  Arthur  Handerson,  vice-'*® 
president  and  general  manager. 

“Well,  that’s  one  business  we  never  have  to 
worry  about,’’  said  Williams  as  he  initialed 
the'®®  report,  folded  it,  and  slipped  it  back 
into  its  envelope  again. 

“Which  one?’’  asked  Winchester. 

“Western  Arlithic.’’ 

Winchester  grunted.  “Humph,”'*®  he  said, 
“that’s  the  one  business  that  is  really  worrying 
me  now.” 

Close  as  he  was  to  his  chief,  and^®®  used 
as  he  was  to  his  habits  of  mind,  Williams  was 
not  prepared  for  this  kind  of  an  answer. 
“Why*^  so  ?”  he  asked. 

"Because,”  said  Winchester,  “I’m  convinced 
that  Handerson  has  gone  to  sleep.” 

“To  sleep?”  Williams  almost  gasped,  as**® 
he  pictured  in  his  mind  the  aggressive  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Arlithic  Metal 
Company. 

“Yes,”  replied  “V.  W.”  And*®®  after  a  few 
moments  of  thoughtful  meditation  which 
Williams  knew  better  than  to  intrude  upon, 
he  added,  “  .  .  .  and  I  believe**®  it’s  time  to 
wake  him  up.”  Acting  on  the  thought  he 
beckoned  to  the  smoking-room  steward.  “Get 
me  a*®®  radio  blank,”  he  requested. 

Which  serves  to  explain  the  puzzled  frown 
on  Arthur  Handerson’s  brow  as  he  sat  at 
his**®  desk  one  Tuesday  morning  studying 
the  radiogram  that  “V.  W.”  had  sent  to  him. 
“What  in  the  dickens  does  he**®  mean?”  he 
demanded  of  himself,  reading  the  message 
through  for  the  fourth  time : 


DEVELOP  ENTIRELY  NEW  .\ND  CHEAPER  PROCESS 
KOR'*®®  MAKING  ARLITHIC  METAL  STOP  CRITICAL 
SITUATION  STOP  SHOULD  BE  READY  WITHIN 
EIGHT  MONTHS 

ADDISON  V.  WINCHESTER 

“Critical  situation?  Critical  in**®  what 
way?”  he  demanded  of  the  blue-and-white 
message  before  him  on  the  desk.  But  the 
radiogram  did  not*®®  answer  him ;  it  merely 
stated  that  some  entirely  new  process  should 
be  ready  within  eight  months. 

Handerson  did  not  take**®  kindly  to  such 
dictation.  He  was  used  to  doing  the  directing 
himself,  and  this  message  rankled  him.  He 
wanted  to**®  argue  with  it ;  he  knew  this 
arlithic  metal  business  inside  out,  upside  down, 
and  backwards,  and  there  was  no  “critical*®® 
situation”  that  he  knew  of.  Anyway,  he  didn’t 
like  being  ordered  around  by  wireless.  Never 
before  had  Winchester  given  him***®  a  direct 
instruction  of  any  kind.  Once  in  a  while  he 
had  asked  questions,  leading  to  answers, 
which  in  turn,®®®  led  to  deductions  which 
Handerson  knew  without  being  told  were  sug¬ 
gestions  with  the  force  of  presidential  orders 
.  .  .  But  this  radiogram®*®  was  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  situation  must  indeed  be  critical 
for  Winchester  to  resort  to  such  a  message. 
But  critical  in®*®  what  way? 

Handerson  grabbed  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pencil.  Almost  savagely  he  jotted  down  five 
words  with  question®®®  marks  after  them. 

Legal?  Financial?  Production?  Sales? 
Advertising? 

These  five  words  were  the  “key  words” 
with  which  Handerson  general  managed.®*® 
Now  he  checked  each  one  as  to  whether  it 
might  have  any  possible  bearing  on  this 
“critical  situation”  and  was®®®  rather  surprised 
to  discover  that  the  clue  might  be  picked  up 
in  any  one  of  the  five  departments. 

Reaching  quickly®*®  for  a  button,  he  rang 
for  his  secretary. 

“Miss  Gibbons,”  he  said,  “please  call  a 
‘Hammer  and  Tongs  for  eleven®*®  o’clock  this 
morning — the  ‘key  group.’  ” 

“Hammer  and  Tongs”  was  Handerson’s 
name  for  an  executive  session,  the  term  “con¬ 
ference”  being®®®  taboo  around  the  Western 
.Arlithic  offices.  And  quite  often  Western 
conferences  were  really  hammer-and-tongs 
sessions,  with  everybody  licking®*®  into  it, 
almost  literally,  with  hammer  and  tongs,  until 
the  subject  under  discussion  w'as  red-hot,  with 
all  the  bunk*®®  and  petty  thoughtedness  and 
organization  jealousies  and  politics  burned 
out  of  it. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o’clock  the  “key  group” 
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assembled.  Arnold,^*®  the  treasurer  of  the 
company;  Pratt,  sales  manager;  Willard 
Wright,  advertising  manager;  Fogarty,  pro¬ 
duction  manager ;  and  lastly,  Mears,  the 
patent^^®  lawyer  from  downtown.  They  all 
gathered  in  the  directors’  room,  wondering 
what  Handerson  had  on  his  mind  now. 

At  ten^*®  fifty-nine  Handerson  breezed  in. 
“Good  morning,  men,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
radiogram  from  Mr.  Winchester  this  morning 
which^*^®  requires  immediate  attention.  This 
is  the  message,”  and  he  read  the  radio¬ 
gram, 

“What  I  have  called  you  together  for  just*®® 
now  is  to  learn  if  any  of  you  can  throw  any 
light  on  this  ‘critical  situation’  that  Mr.  Win¬ 
chester  mentions.”*^® 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  questioningly, 
but  no  one  spoke. 

Silence  was  not  an  answer  to  a  man  of*^® 
Handerson’s  incisive  mind.  He  questioned 
each  briskly  in  turn. 

“Mr.  Mears,  is  there  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  connection  with*®®  our  process  patent? 
...  Or  does  it  by  any  chance  run  out  very 
soon?”  he  added  with  sudden  apprehension. 

Mears  shook**®  his  head.  “No,  I  have  an 
expiration  schedule  for  all  my  clients  and  was 
looking  at  it  only  last  week.”®®® 

“Well,  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Winchester 
has  heard  of  any  of  our  competitors  applyihg 
for  a  new  Arlithic  process®^®  patent?” 

“It  is  possible,”  replied  Mears,  in  his  rather 
prim  way,  “but  we  watch  the  patent  office 
very  carefully,  Mr.®^®  Handerson.” 

“Good,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  special  investigation 
made  at  once,®*®  Mr.  Mears.” 

Before  Mears  could  get  his  methodical 
mind  geared  up  for  a  simple  “yes,”  the  general 
manager  had  turned®*®  to  the  treasurer. 

“Mr.  Arnold,”  he  said,  “have  you  heard  of 
any  of  our  competitors  planning  to  raise  any 
special*®®®  amount  of  new  money?  .  ,  ,  Or,” 
addressing  the  group,  “have  any  of  you  heard 
of  any  plans  for  expansion  ?” 

“No,”  replied*®^®  Arnold,  and  the  rest 
nodded  “no’s”  to  the  general  question. 

“Well,  will  you  please  inquire  around  on 
the  q.t.*®*®  among  your  banker  and  broker 
friends  and  discover  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  wind  along  money  lines?” 

Then,  turning*®®®  quickly  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager,  “Mr.  Pratt,  have  you  heard  of  any  new 
or  improved  product  to  be  brought  out*®*®  by 
any  of  our  competitors?  .  .  .  Or,  you.  Mr. 
Wright,”  turning  to  the  advertising  manager, 
“have  you  knowledge  of  any  special**®®  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  projected  by  any  of  ‘the 
enemy’  ?” 

“No,”  replied  both.  “But  I’ll  begin  making 
inquiries  in  promising  quarters  to***®  see  if 
there’s  anything  in  the  wind,”  volunteered 
Pratt.  “So  will  I,”  agreed  Wright. 

“Good!  Now,  Fogarty,  have  you  any***® 
slant  on  this  from  a  production  standpoint? 
Do  you  know  of  any  special  new  equipment 
being  made  for  any  of**®®  our  competitors, 
or  any  new  raw  materials  being  ordered,  or 
any  change  in  production  processes?” 

“No,  Mr.  Handerson,  I  haven’t***®  heard  of 


anything  of  that  kind.  But  I’ll  begin  a  quiet 
investigation  along  those  lines.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,  we’ve  got  to**®®  get  after 
this  problem,  hammer  and  tongs,  and  lick  it. 
Mr.  Winchester  wouldn’t  have  radioed  us 
without  good  reason.  We***®  can’t  get  any 
further  today,  so  will  spend  no  more  time  in 
discussion  now.  Each  one  of  you  please 
promptly***®  take  such  steps  as  you  can  in 
your  field  to  ferret  out  the  mystery,  and  we 
will  meet  again  a**®®  week  from  today  at  this 
same  hour,  if  not  called  together  sooner.” 

When  the  meeting  had  dispersed  Handerson 
went  back***®  to  his  office  and  sat  for  five  full 
minutes  studying  the  wall  opposite  his  desk. 
Now  that  he  had  conducted**®®  this  brief  in¬ 
vestigation  without  unearthing  so  much  as  a 
rumor  to  justify  the  “critical  situation,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  president’s  wire,*®*®  he  was  mad 
clear  through.  If  this  man  Winchester  had 
to  send  such  a  message  to  him,  literally 
ordering  him***®  to  do  something  that  might 
easily  be  classified  as  “impossible,”  he  might 
at  least  have  had  the  courtesy  to  give*®®®  him 
a  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  Anyway,  how  was  any¬ 
body  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  process  for 
making  arlithic  metal?*®*®  There  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  hundreds  of  attempts  to  improve 
the  process,  but  without  any  improvement 
having  been  discovered  in  years.**®® 

Indeed,  the  longer  he  thought  about  it,  the 
madder  he  grew  over  this  presidential  radio¬ 
gram.  “There  isn’t  any  different  process***® 
possible,”  he  informed  himself.  “Why  it 
wouldn’t  be  arlithic  metal  if  it  were  made  any 
other  way!  What  the  dickens!”***® 

At  that  moment  Addison  V.  Winchester 
and  Woodley  Williams,  seated  at  luncheon 
on  the  high  seas,  were  discussing  this  very**®® 
same  question. 

“Do  you  suppose  they’ll  work  out  a  new 
process?”  Williams  was  asking. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  if  they***®  can’t  inside  of 
a  year.  I’ll  think  seriously  of  selling  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  some  types  of  business  that 
are*®®®  as  risky  as  they  are  profitable,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Arlithic  metal  is  not  used 
because  it  is*®*®  arlithic  metal,  but  because  it 
has  certain  properties.  If  anyone  develops  a 
metal  with  these  same  properties  at  a  lower*®*® 
cost,  it  might  knock  the  bottom  out  of  our 
profitable  business. 

“This  man  Handerson  is  a  remarkable  fair- 
weather  administrator,*®®®  a  good  organizer, 
and  a  hard  hitter.  But  unless  he  can  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  busi¬ 
ness*®*®  as  well  as  the  present,  he’s  not  a 
business  general.  .  .  .  I’ll  bet  he’d  like  to 
murder  me  about  now,”  added*®®®  “V.W.” 
with  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  flickering  around 
the  corners  of  his  heavy  mouth. 

Ten  minutes  later,  seated*®*®  comfortably  in 
his  deck  chair,  “V.  W.”  chewed  an  unlighted 
cigar  and  thought  and  thought  and  thought. 
And  presently  through*®*®  the  air  there  flashed 
a  message  that  landed  on  Arthur  Handerson’s 
desk  an  hour  and  a  half  later  and  caused*®®® 
him  several  hours  of  puzzling.  This  was  the 
message : 

PHYSICS  ELECTRICITY  CHEMISTRY 

ADDISON  V.  WINCHESTER 
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“Have  it  decoded,”  directed  Handerson,*®'^' 
glancing  at  it  absently  as  it  was  laid  on  his 
desk. 

It  was  some  thirty  minutes  before  the  de¬ 
coded  message’^®®  was  brought  to  him.  “Mr. 
Wolf  says  he’s  sort  of  stumped  by  this  mes¬ 
sage,”  reported  Miss  Gibbons.  “Some  of  the^^*® 
words  are  not  the  exact  spelling  in  the  code 
book,  but  as  near  as  he  can  make  it  out  this^^*® 
is  what  it  reads.”  And  she  laid  a  typewritten 
slip  before  the  general  manager. 

LAST  TELEGRAM  TO  YOU  WAS  DATED”®®  22d. 
SELL  FOR  OUR  ACCOUNT  AND  RISK.  WILL  CO- 
OPFRATF 

ADDISON  V.  WINCHESTER 

“No  sense  to  that,”  thought  Handerson, 
scowling^^®®  over  the  slip. 

“Miss  Gibbons,”  he  called.  “Please  bring 
me  the  original  message  and  the  big  code 
book.” 

At  the'^®®®  end  of  ten  minutes  Handerson 
was  more  confused  than  ever.  He  could  make 
nothing  more  out  of  it  than  had^®^®  Wolf. 
Then,  as  he  sat  studying  the  original  message 
it  all  came  to  him  in  a  flash — this  wasn’t 
ai®4®  code  message  at  all,  but  one  of  those 
cryptic  messages  that  “V.  W.”  sometimes 
sent.  “Stupid!”  he  muttered. 

But  what'®®®  did  it  mean? 

It  was  somewhat  later,  while  he  was  lunch¬ 
ing  at  the  club,  that  it  all  came  over  him.'®®® 
“Well,  if  I’m  not  the  bonehead!”  he  grunted. 
“He  means  to  tackle  the  problem  from  all  three 
angles — chemistry,  physics,'®®®  and  electricity 
.  .  .  That’s  obvious  enough,  but  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  before  to  tackle  it  in  such  a 
logical  way.'®“  By  gracious — that’s  good  1 
This  man  Winchester  has  something  above 
the  eyebrows,  all  right!” 

Stepping  out  into  the  lobby  he'®*®  went  to 
a  telephone  booth  and  called  his  secretary. 
“Call  a  ‘Hammer  and  Tongs’  for  three-thirty 
this  afternoon.  Miss'®®®  Gibbons,”  he  directed 
briefly — “the  ‘key  group.’  ” 

The  account  of  how  the  Western  Arlithic 
Metal  Company  tackled  the  problem  of'®®® 
working  out  a  new  and  cheaper  process  for 
making  arlithic  metal  has  no  part  in  this 
story.  But  it  is®®®®  of  interest  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  7  at  exactly  two-forty, 
Fogarty,  the  production  manager  of  Western, 
burst®®®®  unceremoniously  into  Arthur  Han¬ 
derson’ s  office. 

“It  works!”  he  almost  shouted.  “We’ve 
made  three  tests  and  they  all  came  out  all®®'® 
right.  Come  on  out !” 

Handerson  grabbed  his  hat  and  hurried  out 
with  the  production  manager.  This  meant 
that  the  electrical®®®®  approach  to  the  problem, 
the  least  promising  of  the  three  pieces  of 
research  that  had  been  going  on  for  six®®®® 
months,  was  a  success! 

It  was  an  excited  group  that  Handerson 
found  collected  around  the  electric  apparatus 
in  the  experimental*'®®  laboratory  which  had 
been  fitted  out  in  the  basement  of  Building  6. 
And  on  the  bench  were  three  wonderful 
pieces®'*®  of  arlithic  metal. 

“These  are  beautiful  pieces  of  metal, 
Fogarty,”  declared  Handerson  with  fervor. 


Then  he  added  quickly,  “We  must®"®  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  this  process  with 
a  patent.  I’ll  get  Mr.  Mears  on  it  at  once.” 

Thus  had®'®®  come  to  fruition  the  labors 
of  months.  The  “impossible”  problem  had 
been  solved  by  a  force  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore®'®®  been  employed  in  the  industry.  It 
carried  Handerson’s  thoughts  back  to  the 
morning  following  the  receipt  of  Winchester’s 
cryptic  three-®®®®word  message  when  it  had 
suddenly  come  to  him  that  the  reason  no 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  arlithic®*®® 
metal  art  before  was  that  everybody  had  tried 
to  improve  the  old  process,  instead  of  trying 
to  create  an  entirely®®*®  new  process. 

Now,  stepping  to  the  telephone  on  the  wall 
of  the  experimental  laboratory,  he  called  the 
patent  attorney.  “Mears,”®®®®  he  announced 
excitedly,  “the  electric  process  works !  You 
can  start  the  patent  papers  through  right 
away.” 

“We’ll  show  this  man®*®®  Winchester  a  trick 
or  two  at  that,”  he  congratulated  himself  as 
he  hung  up  the  receiver.  (22%) 

(To  h€  concluded  next  month) 


A  Monosyllabic  Tract 

God  Wants  Your  Heart  and  the  Church  Wants 
Your  Help 

By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Carpenter 

In  a  few  months  from  now  the  Church  will 
do,  with  the  help  of  God,  a  thing  which  has 
not*®  been  done  since  the  faith  of  Christ  first 
came  to  our  shores. 

Of  course,  in  one  way,  the  thing  is'®  not  new. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Church  is.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Church,  the  work  which*®  the  Church 
is  set  in  the  world  to  do.  And  those  who 
serve  Christ  in  His  Church  have  tried  to*® 
work  for  their  friends  and  help  them.  They 
want  their  friends  to  know  the  Lord  Christ 
and  serve  Him,  and'®®  be  friends  with  Him. 

But,  in  a  way,  it  is  a  quite  new  thing.  The 
call  of  (Christ  to  the'®®  whole  land  has  not  been 
made  to  all  men  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time. 
And,  as  well  as"®  that,  the  war  has  shown 
us  that  we  are  in  God’s  hands.  It  has  made 
us  say,  “God  help  us,”'*®  “God  save  the  King,” 
“(jod  save  us  all.”  The  war  has  made  the 
Church  feel  that  it  must  face  the'*®  facts  and 
see  what  can  be  done. 

So  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  Church  will 
call  at  the*®®  same  time  on  all  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  which  is  our  home  to  hear  the 
Voice  of**®  (jod.  The  Church  is  sure  that 
God  has  much  that  He  wants  us  all  to  learn. 
We  have  been  slow®*®  to  learn ;  in  fact,  some 
of  us  are  bound  to  say,  if  we  tell  the  truth, 
that  we  have  not®*®  thought  of  God  and  the 
Lord  Christ  at  all.  Yet  God  has  thought  of 
us,  and  it  has  grieved  His**®  heart  to  see  the 
state  of  things.  When  war  broke  out  it  found 
us  in  a  bad  way.  The  rich*®®  lived  side  by 
side  with  the  poor,  but  no  one  can  say  that 
all  men,  rich  and  pror,  were  friends,*“  and 
that  we  ruled  our  lives  by  the  law  of  love. 
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Teachers 


Cict  a  choice  position  throup^h  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  rei)ort  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Pretident  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Good  Luck! 

He  quit  his  Indiana  school  iiosition  in  July  and 
went  into  business  in  Texas.  In  late  September  he 
wrote  us  that  he  was  never  made  for  an  oil  man.  In 
October  we  placed  him  with  a  good  Wisconsin  school, 
at  $200  a  month,  thus  helping  two  parties  much  in  need 
of  real  aid.  May  we  help  you? 

- » - 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiat) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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Some  of  those  who  were  rich  spent  all  they^^*^ 
had  on  their  own  needs,  and  took  no  thought 
for  the  men  who  worked  for  them.  Their 
hearts  were^®  hard.  There  was  no  love  in 
them.  Some  of  the  poor  spent  half  of  what 
they  had  in  drink,  and“**®  so,  as  we  all  know, 
their  homes  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  there^^**^  were  no 
good  men.  Both  in  the  Church  and  out  of 
it,  there  were  good  men  who  tried  their 
best.*^®  But,  sad  to  say,  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
few  bad  men  can  hold  up  and  stop  what  the^^® 
good  men  try  to  do.  And  so  it  was  with  us. 
Those  who  thought  most  and  cared  most  and 
prayed*®®  most,  felt  that  there  was  much  cause 
to  fear.  No  one  knew  how  it  would  all  end. 

Then  came  the**®  war.  Wars  are  bad  things  ; 
and  some  day  when  Christ  rules  all  the  world 
He  will  make  wars  to  cease.®®®  But  all  the 
same,  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  some 
good  in  it.  It  seemed  that  God®-®  had  said 
to  us:  “This  is  a  bad  thing,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Make  the  best  of  it.®*® 
Stand  side  by  side.  You  are  all  in  it.  Those 
who  can  must  fight.  Those  who  can  must 
work.  All®*®  must  take  their  part.”  So  we 
closed  our  ranks,  and  our  young  men  went  to 
the  war,  and  the  rest®*®  of  us  tried  to  do 
our  “bit.” 

We  did  think  of  God  in  the  first  few  weeks ;  • 
but  do  we*®®  still?  I  am  sure  that  you  did 
pray  on  your  knees  for  your  lads  at  the  front, 
but  have  you®^®  tried  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
in  your  own  life?  Some  of  you  get  a  big 
wage  when  the**®  end  of  the  week  comes — 
and,  of  course,  I  know  that  means  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work ;  but  what**®  of  the  way  in  which 
you  spend  it?  Arid  how  do  you  pass  the  time 
that  you  get  “off”?  It**®  is  quite  right  to  have 
rest  and  change,  but  do  you  try  all  the  time 
to  serve  and  love  those^®®  whom  you  know, 
or  do  you  care  most  to  please  your  own 
self?  You  know  best  what  to  say  to^-®  all 
this. 

Well,  the  Church  has  had  a  plain  call  from 
God  to  speak  out  on  points  like  this.  To^*® 
all  men,  rich  and  poor.  And,  of  course,  most 
of  all  to  its  own  self.  The  Church  knows 
well  that^*®  its  own  life  has  not  been  all  that 
it  might  have  been.  And  it  need  not  be  said 
that  iF*®  the  Church  is  to  teach  men  to  change 
their  minds,  the  Church  must  be  the  one  to 
do  it  first.*®*  The  Church  must  change  its 
own  mind  in  all  points  in  which  it  has  not 
been  true  to  the  law®-®  of  Christ.  There  must 
be  no  more  pride,  but  in  the  place  of  pride 
there  must  be  love.  The  Churdi®*®  feels  that, 
and  the  Church  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
means  to  have  more  faith  and  more  hope*** 
and  more  love.  In  fact,  the  Church  feels  that 
it,  as  well  as  the  world,  has  sinned  and  grieved 
the*®*  heart  of  God.  And  it  is  all  the  worse 
for  the  Church  to  sin,  for  the  Church  ought 
to  be®**  strong  with  the  strength  of  God.  But 
the  Church  is  made  up  of  men;  and  men  are 
weak — so  there®^*  it  is.  All  have  done  wrong. 
We  are  all  in  it — Church  and  all.  The  nails 
that  went  through  the®*®  hands  and  feet  of 
our  Lord  as  He  hung  on  His  Cross  are  sins 
that  all  of  us  have  done.®**  He  was  the  Lord. 
He  came  to  save  the  world.  The  world  gave 


Him,  not  a  crown,  as  it  ought®*®  to  have  done, 
but  a  Cross.  You  and  I  were  not  there  then, 
but  He  bore  on  His  heart  the’®**  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  And  some  of  those  sins  were 
ours.  We  helped  to  make  Him  die.  It  is’®^® 
our  fault. 

What,  then,  must  we  do?  What  we  must 
do  is  this.  We  must  fall  on  our  knees  and’®** 
say  to  God  that  we  have  done  wrong  and 
that  we  know  it ;  and  we  must  ask  Him  to 
wash’®*®  out  our  guilt  and  give  us  all  a  new 
heart  and  a  change  of  mind  and  a  new  life. 
The’**®  Church  will  lead  the  way  and  through 
the  next  few  months  the  Church  will  pray 
to  God  day  by  day”**  to  be  made  clean  and 
strong  and  good.  Then,  when  the  time  comes, 
the  great  call  will  sound  through  the”^® 
land. 

When  that  time  comes  you  will  have  to  help. 
God  wants  \our  heart  and  the  Church  wants 
your  help}^^°  The  Church  has  a  great  work 
to  do,  to  teach  and  warn,  and  serve  and  help 
all  men.  And  if”®*  you  do  not  join  and  do 
your  best,  the  Church  will  be  one  short. 

It  may  be  that  the  friend”*®  who  left  this 
at  your  house  will  call  next  week  and  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  it.  I  hope’^®*  with  all 
my  heart  that  you  will  feel  that  it  is  true. 
The  Lord  Christ  calls  on  you  to  work”’^  for 
Him  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for  Him.  He 
has  a  right  to  ask  you — He  gave  His’^*®  life 
for  you;  will  you  not  help  to  crown  Him 
King?  When  you  were  a  child  you  were 
brought  to’^**  Church  and  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  was  made  on  your  brow.  Christ  calls 
you  now :  “Rise  up  and  join’^*®  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  true  to  Me.  Take  up  your 
Cross,  and  come  where  I  have  led  the’®*® 
way.”  (1301) 


On  Inland  Waterways 

A  Speech  Reviewing  all  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Manual 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
a  program  for  enlargement  and  extension  of 
our  Mississippi  River  barge  line,®*  and  while 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  does 
not  border  on  the  Mississippi  River,  South 
Dakota  is,**  nevertheless,  vitally  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways. 
I,  therefore,  wish  to  allude  briefly  to  the  im¬ 
portance  to*®  us  of  river  navigation  and 
making  of  our  rivers  highways  of  commerce. 

The  broad  and  majestic  Missouri,  one  of 
the*®  great  waterways  of  our  land,  with  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  divides  South 
Dakota  into  two  nearly  equal  sections.’®*  It 
is  the  highway  over  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
made  their  way  into  the  then  unknown  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  Rocky’®®  Mountains.  Later  the 
early  settlers  made  their  way  up  this  river  to 
the  interior  of  our  country,  and  for  many’** 
years  it  was  the  principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  people  of  that  section. 

In  time  the  railroads  came  and’®*  with  the 
low  rates  prevailing  up  to  the  time  of  the  late 
war,  transportation  over  this  river  became 
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negligible.  But*®®  in  1920  we  returned  the 
railroads  to  their  owners  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  granted  to  the  roads*®® 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  rates,  which 
went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

My  State  of  South**®  Dakota,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  with  fertile  and  productive  soil, 
nearly  every  acre  of  which  is  tillable,  lies  far 
in**®  the  interior  of  our  land.  We  have  the 
long  haul  for  the  raw  commodities  to  market 
and  the  long  haul*®®  for  the  manufactured 
wares  back  to  the  State.  The  exactions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  railroad  rates  were  a  most 
potent*®®  factor  in  the  depression  that  spread 
over  the  Mid-West  in  the  year  1921.  In 
October  of*®®  that  year  I  said,  in  substance, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  these  rates 
would  paralyze  the  agricultural  industry,®*® 
and  subsequent  events  showed  that  I  did  not 
overstate  the  situation. 

Transportation  is  vital  to  every  community ; 
it  has  marked®*®  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Along  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  wherever  this 
means  of  transportation  was  at  hand,  there, 
history®®®  reveals,  the  most  rapid  progress  was 
attained.  I  just  mention  this  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  not  only  of®®®  transportation, 
but  transportation  at  a  reasonable  rate  and 
charge  for  the  service. 

The  only  hope  I  see  for  South  Dakota*®® 
and  other  Mid- West  states  to  obtain  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  is  by  water  competition.  Here  we 
have  this  splendid  waterway,**®  the  broad 
Missouri,  with  its  tremendous  volume  of 
water,  ever  ready  to  carry  the  commerce  of 
the  Middle  West.  The**®  day  when  this  river 
is  made  navigable,  as  readily  can  be  done, 
there  will  be  competition  and  a  general  re¬ 
duction*®®  of  transportation  charges. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Missouri  River  as 
a  highway  for  commerce  are  beyond  one’s  com¬ 
prehension.  This  river*®®  and  its  tributaries 
is  the  greatest  inland  waterway  system  in  the 
world.  One  of  our  Government  boards  re¬ 
ported  that  if®®®  this  system  was  improved 
as  the  board  now  knows  how  to  do  it,  it  would 
have  the  capacity  of®*®  six  hundred  single- 
track  railroads.  Think  of  this  capacity  for 
beneficial  usel 

Touching  and  serving  the  very  heart  of  our 
Nation,®*®  the  greatest  agricultural  district  in 
the  world,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-five  million,  it  would  directly  affect®®® 
a  hundred  million  tons  of  in-  and  outgoing 
freight  each  year.  For  the  more  than  a  billion 
bushels  of  grain®*®  produced  annually  in  the 
Northwest  it  would  give  to  the  producer  an 
added  six  cents  per  bushel,  which  in  itself®®® 
will  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  not  to 
mention  the  saving  on  other  commodities  as 
well.  It  would  stimulate®*®  production,  extend 
industry,  and  make  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  all. 

The  railroads,  which  are  now  opposed  to 
river  improvements,®*®  would  benefit  by  the 
new  era  and  the  generally  improved  con¬ 
ditions.  To  my  mind  the  railroads  have  in 
late  years®®®  pursued  a  shortsighted  policy; 
kept  an  eye  solely  to  high  rates  rather  than 
tonnage  and  volume  of  business.  I.et®*°  us 


inaugurate  a  program  that  will  increase  ton¬ 
nage,  and  with  such  increase  will  come  added 
prosperity  to  the  producer  as*®®  well  as  the 
carrier  who  will  transport  the  same. 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  my  friends  from  both 
the  east**®  and  west  coasts.  Help  us  to  make 
navigable  the  inland  waterways  of  our  land. 
Since  the  building  of  the  Panama**®  Canal 
this  is  a  most  important  and  necessary  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  interior  of  our  country.  It 
will  add  to  our*®®  happiness  and  our  prosperity 
and  it  will  be  a  prosperity  you  will  share.  We 
will  buy  more  of  your  manufactured**®  wares 
and  we  will  ship  you  more  of  our  raw  material. 
The  development  of  our  inland  waterways  will 
mark  a*®®  new  era  in  the  progress  of  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  the  program  for  barge-line  service 
and  improvement  of  our**®  inland  waterways, 
including  that  section  of  the  Mighty  Missouri 
in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  making  the 
same  a  highway**®  of  commerce,  making  use 
of  the  natural  facility  that  an  All-Wise  Provi¬ 
dence  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  far*®® 
from  the  sea,  will  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 
(870) 

Review  Practice  on  the 
Brief  Forms 

From  ** Progressive  Dictation” 

By  Lillian  Grisssm  Wilson 

Unit  1. — Our  hen  will  lay  an  egg  a  day.  1 
am  not  well.  I  will  eat  the  good  egg.  I  can¬ 
not*®  eat  the  ham.  I  would  get  ill.  Ray  will 
get  here  in  an  hour.  He  may  eat  it.  I  will*® 
get  him  more  tea.  I  will  heat  it  well.  Eddy 
may  go  in  the  hack.  He  will  need  tea.  Ray®® 
can  get  their  tea  there  at  the  tea  tray.  He  will 
get  good  tea.  He  will  not  eat  the  egg.*®  In  an 
hour  I  will  eat  it.  There  are  more  at  the  alley. 
Our  good  hen  will  go  lay  an*®®  egg  a  day 
there.  I  will  get  an  egg  at  the  alley  in  an 
hour.  (115) 

Unit  2. — Dear  Sir:  The  train  had  a  great 
wreck  at  the  end  of  the  glen.  Our  team  was  in 
the_  train.*®  Two  of  them  are  dead,  and  it  may 
maim  two  more  of  them. 

A  good  man,  Mr.  Riddle,  will  take*®  them  in 
his  mill.  He  is  eager  to  aid  our  team  with  a 
good  deed.  He  will  get  them  milk®®  and  meat 
there  at  the  market.  They  will  eat  the  milk  and 
meat  too.  It  will  be  a  great  treat*®  to  them. 
They  came  in  the  train  a  day  without  a  meal, 
but  they  will  not  be  greedy.  This  good*®®  meal 
will  aid  them  more  than  taking  the  hack  at  two. 
Then  they  can  go  in  your  hack  by  ten.**® 
You  can  take  the  two  of  the  team  that  are 
dead,  too.  To  go  with  you  is  the  desire  of**® 
the  team.  Yours  truly,  (144) 


Men  are  born  with  two  eyes  and  one  tongue 
in  order  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much 
as  they*®  .say.  (21) 
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If  We  Only  Understood 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

Could  we  but  draw  back  the  curtains 
That  surround  each  other’s  lives. 

See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit. 

Know  what^®  spur  the  action  gives; 

Often  we  should  find  it  better, 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should ; 

We  should  love  each^®  other  better. 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives. 

See  the  good  and  bad  within, 

Often®®  we  should  love  the  sinner 
All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin ; 

Could  we  know  the  powers  working 
To  overthrow*®  integrity. 

We  should  love  each  other’s  errors 
With  more  patient  charity. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials. 

Knew  the^®®  efforts  all  in  vain, 

And  the  bitter  disappointment. 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 

Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem — 1*^®  wonder — just  the  same? 

Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder. 
Should  we  pity  where  now  we  blame? 

Ah!  we^*®  judge  each  other  harshly. 
Knowing  not  life’s  hidden  force; 

Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 
Is  less  turbid  at  its^®®  source — 

Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grain  of  good; 

We  should  love  each  other  better 
If  we^*®  only  understood.  (182) 


The  best  remedy  for  conceit  is  to  sit  down 
and  start  making  a  list  of  all  the  things  you 
don’t*®  know.  (21) 


To  succeed,  it  isn’t  enough  to  work  your 
mind — you  must  also  mind  your  work.  (15) 


Business  Letters 

(From  "Rational  Dictation "  Part  I,  pages  120  and 
123,  letters  1^6  and  180) 

The  Standard  Shoe  Company 

215  Cherry  Street 
Jamestown,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

We  fully  realize  that  it  is  impossible*®  for 
coal  dealers  to  promise  delivery  of  specified 
quantities  of  coal  on  a  certain  date,  but  we 
also  realize  that^  manufacturers  cannot  plan 
future  operations,  keep  workmen  employed 
and  customers  supplied  with  goods,  without 
fuel.  Never  before  has  our  supply®®  been  so 
low.  We  have  already  dropped  many  of  our 
workmen  and  we  are  accepting  orders  subject 
to  our  ability*^’  to  buy  coal. 

Not  only  will  our  losses  be  serious  but  the 
entire  community  will  suffer  if  we  are 


obliged^®®  to  close  down.  We  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  situation  as  you  are.  We  shall 
appreciate,  therefore,  your  carefuP*®  estimate 
of  the  present  conditions.  If  you  can  indicate 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  we  may 
expect  with  reference'*®  to  coal  deliveries 
during  the  next  two  months,  you  will  be  of 
service  to  us  and  to  all  persons  in'®®  any  way 
connected  with  the  firm. 

Yours  truly,  (168) 

Mr.  D.  T.  Acker ly 

38  Hayward  Street 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  acc^t  our  thanks  for  your  letter*® 
of  January  15  enclosing  check. 

We  enclose  a  full  statement  of  your  account 
to  present  date,  showing  balance  of*®  $140.20 
still  due  us.  May  we  not  expect  to  receive 
your  check  to  balance  this  account*®  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  coming  month? 

Very  truly  yours,  (72) 


Know  yourself,  your  job,  human  nature. 
Then  you  will  know  success.  (11) 


A  man  with  push  can  get  there,  but  it  takes 
the  men  with  character  to  stay  there.  (17) 


To  the  strong  hand  and  strong  head,  the 
capacious  lungs  and  vigorous  frame  fall,  and 
will  always  fall,  the  heavy*®  burdens ;  and 
where  the  heavy  burdens  fall,  the  great  prizes 
fall,  too.  (32) 


Chances  for  Heroes 

From  the  **Hotel  Bulletin" 

Things  are  so  easy  for  us  nowadays  that 
we  may  be  excused  for  growing  soft.  We  take 
things  pretty  easy.*®  We  live  comfortably, 
have  plenty  to  eat,  find  amusements  handily, 
run  into  few  quarrels,  and  seldom  have  to 
exert  ourselves*®  physically. 

The  result  of  our  modern  routine  is  that 
we  tend  to  find  strenuous  exercise  for  amuse¬ 
ments— if  golf  can*®  be  called  strenuous.  Well, 
some  bowl,  others  play  baseball,  a  few  tennis, 
others  fence,  and  so  forth.  Our  most  heated*® 
altercations  are  mild  conversations,  seldom 
developing  into  even  wordy  battles. 

Is  the  race  growing  soft? 

No.  Young  people  still  hope'®®  to  run  up 
against  situations  where  their  full  strength 
will  be  demanded,  where  they  will  have  to 
show  the  qualities'*®  that  made  the  knight 
notable  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  that  provided 
plots  for  the  stories  of  adventure. 

And  the'*®  young  people  don’t  have  to  go 
into  the  wilds  for  adventure,  nor  all  become 
aviators  and  speed  maniacs.  Some,  indeed,'*® 
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find  outlet  for  their  energies  and  for  the 
urge  to  overcome  obstacles  in  feverish 
pleasure-seeking,  meaningless  dancing  and 
gadding'*^  about. 

The  young  people  will  eventually  learn  that 
they  can  be  just  as  heroic  as  an  Indian  fighter 
or  a^**®  Crusader,  just  as  strong  as  a  fine 
character  in  fiction,  or  history  either,  by  re¬ 
sisting  the  temptations  to  release  their^^® 
anger,  peevishness,  ill  will,  jealousy,  and 
similar  bad  emotions.  This  sounds  like 
moralizing ;  but  it  is  merely  applying  to 
modern^*®  conditions  the  traits  that  men  and 
women  have  had  through  all  the  ages. 

The  boss  comes  at  you  with  a^*®  fierce 
frown,  and  snarls  like  a  wolf  ready  to  rend. 
But,  nowadays,  fist  fights  are  not  in  order. 
Furthermore,  nowadays,*®®  there  is  less  and 
less  chance  of  the  two  essentials  being  found 
for  making  a  fight — two  fighters.  So,  if®®®  the 
boss  looks  like  fighting,  the  employee  is  the 
calm  one.  And,  being  calm,  restraining  his 
anger,  he  has  an**®  advantage;  he  will  likely 
win  the  tilt. 

Fortunately,  bosses  are  almost  always  the 
patient  ones,  who  show  self-control,  and®*®  so 
maintain  their  judgment  clear  for  overcoming 
the  complaints  of  the  employees.  Therefore, 
more  and  more  the  employees,  who  have®®®  had 
less  experience  of  the  value  of  self-control, 
are  tending  also  to  state  their  cases  distinctly 
and  dispassionately,  and®®®  confer  with  the 
boss  for  a  solution.  Therefore,  the  boss  and 
the  employee  actually  work  along  better 
together. 

And  there*®®  has  been  no  chance  to  be 
heroic?  Yes,  there  has.  The  heroism  w-as 
inside,  however,  and  did  not  display  itself**®  in 
physical  action.  And  it  got  just  as  far  as 
those  who  fought  with  weapons  used  to  get. 
(4.38) 

Bringing  High  Altitudes  to 
Earth 

Tram  ** Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 

(Copyright  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

Persons  who  go  for  the  first  time  to  altitudes 
more  than  a  mile  above  sea  level  often  ex¬ 
perience  unpleasant  symptoms*®  due’  to  the 
reduced  air  pressure,  and  the  consequently 
greater  difficulty  in  taking  in  through  the 
lungs  enough  air  to*®  support  the  bodily 
processes.  Above  25,000  feet  mountain  climbers 
have  carried  oxygen. 

Airplane  engines  suffer  from  the  altitude®® 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  power 
they  are  able  to  deliver  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  air*®  they  are  able  to  take  in  at  each 
stroke,  and  this  decreases  with  increase  of 
altitude.  At  19,000  feet*®®  it  is  only  about  half 
what  it  is  at  sea  level.  Hence  it  was  obvious 
from  the  start  that  the**®  performance  of  an 
airplane  engine  flying  at  high  altitude  could 


not  be  correctly  measured  by  the  usual  labora¬ 
tory  test  at**®  or  near  sea  level.  When  the 
first  Liberty  motor  was  made,  it  was  taken 
to  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak*®®  for  an  altitude 
test.  This  procedure  had  the  obvious  draw¬ 
back  of  necessitating  the  transportation  of 
engine,  instruments,  and  observers  to*®®  the 
mountain  top,  and  besides,  it  gave  results  at 
only  one  altitude. 

When  the  Interallied  Commission  visited  the 
United  States*®®  in  1917,  shortly  after  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  its  members  urged  that 
equipment  be  provided  for  a**®  more  extensive 
study  of  airplane  engine  performance  than  was 
possible  under  this  plan.  At  their  suggestion 
an  altitude  chamber  was**®  constructed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  in  Washington.  In  this 
chamber  the  cold  and  the  low  air  pressure 
found  at*®®  altitudes  up  to  30,000  feet  can  be 
reproduced  and  the  engine  run  and  tested 
under  these  conditions.  Subsequently  two*®® 
more  such  chambers  were  built. 

Almost  immediately  the  new  equipment 
proved  its  usefulness.  The  Commission  had 
recommended  as  essential  for*®®  aviation  use 
a  grade  of  gasoline  much  more  volatile  than 
that  used  commercially.  Gasoline  is  a  mixture 
of  numerous  hydrocarbons.®*®  The  quantity 
which  can  be  distilled  from  a  given  supply  of 
crude  oil  is  reduced  by  increasing  the  vola¬ 
tility.  To**®  have  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  the  grade  of  gasoline  recommended  by 
the  Commission  would  have  greatly  curtailed 
the  supply  for*®®  military  uses  other  than 
aviation  and  for  domestic  consumption. 

A  program  of  tests  was  undertaken,  using 
different  grades  of  gasoline**®  at  various  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  it  was  found  that  the  grade  then 
in  commercial  use  was  good  enough  for  air¬ 
plane  engines.*®®  Such  gasoline  was  therefore 
used  during  the  war,  and  as  a  result  the  coun¬ 
try  suffered  only  from  “gasless  Sundays” 
whereas**®  otherwise  gasless  weeks  might 
have  been  necessary. 

The  new  equipment  also  proved  useful  as 
a  means  of  learning  causes**®  of  engine 
failure  in  flight.  The  pilot  usually  can  tell 
the  conditions  under  w’hich  his  engine  has 
failed;  by  reproducing*®®  these  conditions  in 
the  altitude  chamber  the  failure  can  often  be 
reproduced  and  the  reason  for  it  learned.  On 
one*®®  occasion  an  engine  stopped  while  under 
test  in  the  chamber,  and  the  cause  was  traced 
to  the  clogging  of  the®°®  intake  manifold  with 
snow.  It  is  believed  that  many  airplanes  have 
been  wrecked  because  of  such  failure,  but  the 
cause**®  had  never  been  determined  as  the 
snow  would  melt  out  before  an  investigation 
could  be  made. 

The  altitude  chamber  consists®*®  essentially 
of  a  small  room  in  which  the  pressure  can  be 
reduced  to  that  encountered  at  the  altitude 
desired.  The®®®  walls  are  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  about  16  inches  thick,  and  the  doors  are 
correspondingly  strong.  Ammonia  refriger¬ 
ating  coils  in  the®*®  top  serve  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  chamber.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  can  be 
regulated®®®  separately  from,  that  in  the 
chamber. 
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The  engine  is  placed  in  this  chamber.  The 
exhaust  passes  out  through  a  huge®*”  vacuum 
pump  and  the  intake  air  enters  through  a 
pressure-reducing  valve.  The  dynamometer 
for  measuring  the  power  output  of”^”  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  all  the  measuring  instruments  and 
controls,  are  placed  outside  the  chamber.  No 
one  is  inside  while  the”®”  test  is  in  progress. 
A  special  type  of  indicator  has  been  devised 
which  is  better  for  use  on  highspeed  engines”®” 
than  the  usual  type.  It  is  in  two  parts,  and  the 
part  that  must  be  attached  to  the  engine 
cylinder^””  does  not  require  attention  during 
the  test.  The  other  part,  on  which  the  adjust¬ 
ments  and  readings  are  made,  goes  on’^*”  on  the 
dynamometer  shaft  and  is  entirely  outside  the 
altitude  chamber,  where  it  is  readily  accessible. 

Science  and  engineering  have  thus^*”  pro¬ 
vided  convenient,  efficient,  and  economical 
means  for  making  high  altitude  tests  of  engines 
and  other  equipment  on  the  earth  at^®”  com¬ 
fortable  altitudes,  under  controllable  condi¬ 
tions.  (765) 

— Contributed  by  Bureau  oj  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  George  K. 
Burgess,  Director,  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce. 


Key  to  the  November  O.G.A.  Test 

Your  job  is  a  drawer  in  which  you  are 
placed.  At  first  you  do  not  fill  it,  but  after 
a^”  time  you  do  or  you  ought  to.  Now,  if  you 
just  fill  the  drawer  and  no  more  it  will  slide®” 
easily,  will  it  not?  Very  well,  you  just  fill 
the  job  but  nothing  more.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you®”  should  be  taken  out  of  it  and  put 
into  a  bigger  job  which  you  demonstrated 
that  you  cannot  fill.  Opportunity*”  is  not  in 
the  business  world — it  is  in  yourself.  Each  of 
you  have  within  your  being  the  source  of^”” 
opportunity  if  you  will  but  look  for  it.  That 
impelling  inner  force  which  causes  you  to 
make  an  opportunity  right^-”  where  you  are 
is  ever  present.  The  will  to  succeed  is  the 
fertilizer  which  develops  and  strengthens  that 
force  which’®”  makes  one  his  own  oppor¬ 
tunity.  (145) 


Judge's  Charge  to  the  Jury 

{Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

I  do  not  want’”®”  to  make  any  part  of  your 
responsibilities  my  own,  I  have  all  I  can  bear. 

The  testimony  is  quite  contradictory’®*”  as 
to  w’hat  occurred.  The  defendants  say,  and 
they  called  witnesses  to  substantiate  their 
version,  that  there  was  a  careful’®””  and  ex¬ 
haustive  review  of  the  account,  and  that 
finally  they  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  they  signed’®*”  a  paper  to 
that  effect,  and  they  produce  the  paper.  They 
say  further  that  a  similar  acknowledgment  of 
the  settlement’*®”  was  signed  in  the  manila 
book,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
signatures  from  which  are  now’®®”  missing 


where  the  corner  is  torn  off.  But  at  any  rate 
we  have  this,  and  that  is  something  tangible: 
The’®*”  plaintiff  acknowledges  he  signed  it. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  use  your  common  sense, 
seeing  the  plaintiff  here,  did  he”””  not  know 
what  he  was  signing  when  he  signed  that? 
Does  a  man  ordinarily  sign  a  paper  of  that 
kind”*”  without  knowing  what  he  does?  If 
you  find  that  there  was  a  settlement  between 
them  agreed  upon,  this  plaintiff  may”®”  not 
go  back  of  that  date.  It  is  a  settlement  and 
it  is  conclusive  upon  him.  He  says  that  it”®” 
was  not  intended  as  that  kind  of  settlement 
at  all,  that  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to 
go  back”*”  to  his  place  of  business  and  look 
over  his  papers  and  accounts  with  a  view  to 
further  consideration  of  the’*””  accounts  and 
further  negotiations  for  a  settlement;  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect,  you  remember  what  the 
testimony  was. 

Now  then,  that’**”  is  about  all  I  need  to  say. 
There  is  not  much  law  to  the  case.  On  this 
principle  that  I’*®”  called  to  your  attention, 
where  an  account  is  stated  betw'een  the  parties, 
it  is  a  very  common-sense  proposition,  the’*®” 
difficulty  of  going  way  back  and  proving  items. 
Take  a  man  running  a  retail  grocery  about 
two,  three,  or  four’**”  years.  How  is  he  ever 
going  to  prove  deliveries  going  on  three  or 
four  years?  And  once  they  get  together’®”” 
and  settle  the  account  between  them,  of  course, 
the  law  says,  that  settles  it  down  to  that  date. 
They  may’®*”  continue  dealing,  but  if  they  do, 
they  cannot  go  behind  that.  (1931) 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 


There’s  no  thrill  in  easy  sailing  when  the 
skies  are  clear  and  blue.  There’s  no  thrill  in 
merely  doing  things*”  which  anyone  can  do. 
But,  there  is  some  satisfaction  that  is  mighty 
sweet  to  take  when  you  reach  a  destination®” 
that  you  thought  you’d  never  make.  (46) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Moved  to  Tears 

It  was  a  private  concert.  A  singer  had  just 
finished  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  The 
hostess,  seeing  one  of  her*”  guests  looking 
very  sad  in  a  remote  corner,  went  to  him  and 
inquired  in  a  sympathetic  voice:  “Are  you 
a®”  Kentuckian?” 

And  the  answer  came  quickly:  “No,  I  am 
a  musician.”  (51) 

Judging  from  Appearances 

“I’m  raising  a  mustache;  what  color  do 
you  think  it  will  be?” 

“Gray,  at  the  rate  it  is  growing  now.”  (20) 

Surmounting  All  Difficulties 

Dauber;  Yes,  my  parents  tried  hard  to  keep 
me  from  being  an  artist. 
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Critic:  I  congratulate  them  on  their  suc¬ 
cess.  (20) 

He  Believed  in  Signs 

“Who  will  drive  this  car  away  for  $1(X)?” 
read  the  si^  on  a  dilapidated  flivver  in  the 
dealer’s*®  window. 

A  gob  passed,  read  it  through  twice,  then 
enter^  the  store.  “I’ll  take  a  chance,”  he 
offered.  “Where’s  the*®  hundred  bucks?"  (42) 

Letting  George  Do  It 

“Does  your  husband  worry  about  the 
grocery  bill?” 

“No,  he  says  there’s  no  sense  in  both  him¬ 
self  and  the  grocer*®  worrying  over  the  same 
bills.”  (25) 

Cautious  Pat! 

Pat,  wheeling  his  wheelbarrow  up  and  down 
the  floor  past  the  electricians  who  are  working 
on  construction  in  a  theatre,*®  is  cautioned  by 
the  workmen  to  stop  handling  wires,  as  they 
may  prove  “live”  enough  to  kill  him. 

“Sure,”  said*®  Pat,  “I  thought  of  that,  and 
so  I  felt  ’em  all  over  before  I  picked  ’em 
up.”  (57) 


Obituary 

(.Concluded  from  page  174) 

When  he  resigned  this  position  he  first 
taught  literature  and  the  sciences  in  Santa 
Rosa  and  after  one  year’s  residence  there 
established  the  Santa  Rosa  Business  College, 
more  familiarly  known  as  “Sweet’s  Business 
College.” 

Mr.  Sweet’s  life  was  one  of  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  things  civic,  cultural,  and  educational. 
He  was  a  great  advocate  of  a  commercial 
training  and  education  for  all  boys  and  girls, 
and  this  latter  project  he  carried  out  so  well  in 
his  business  college. 


versity  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  City  Commer¬ 
cial  (Allege  at  the  same  time.  Her  courses 
completed.  Miss  Horner  returned  to  Waterloo 
and  established  a  department  of  commerce  and 
stenography  at  Tobin  College,  later  called 
Waterloo  Normal  College,  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  Gates  College.  Miss  Horner  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  longer  than 
any  instructor  in  Waterloo,  and  was  surpassed 
only  by  one  or  two  in  the  entire  state. 

Miss  Horner  was  president  of  the  Central 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  in  1920,  and 
a  long-time  member  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Federation.  She  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  activities  of  commercial 
teachers,  and  in  various  women’s  organizations. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Club,  was  past  grand  chief 
of  the  Pythian  Sisters,  and  belonged  to  the 
Waterloo  Women’s  Club,  the  Quota  Club,  and 
the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Charles  W.  D.  Coffin 

fVJR  readers  will  learn  with  regret  the 
passing  of  Charles  W.  D.  Coffin,  dean  of 
educational  bookmen.  For  the  past  thirty 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company.  He  numbered  among  his 
friends  thousands  of  commercial  teachers 
throughout  the  country  and  he  was  an  active 
member  of  commercial  teacher  organizations. 
Prior  to  his  connection  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Burdett  Business  College  of  Boston  and 
of  Rutgers  Business  Institute. 

As  a  token  of  esteem,  members  of  the 
Elastern  Ccmimercial  Teachers’  Association 
gave  Mr.  Coffin  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the 
annual  convention  and  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  marine  clock. 

We  know  our  readers  will  join  us  in  extend¬ 
ing  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  daughter  who 
survive  him. 


Mary  Horner 


Business  is  Better” 


ATERLOO,  Iowa,  loses  a  pioneer  it 
passing  away  of  Miss  Mary  Ho 


in  the 

passing  away  ot  Miss  Mary  Horner, 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  Gates  Water¬ 
loo  Business  College,  who  died  December  4, 
1930,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Miss  Homer 
was  born  at  Berlin,  in  the  hills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  five  years  later  went  to  Waterloo, 
and  had  made  her  home  there  since  that  time. 

She  attended  rural  and  village  schools  and 
entered  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  During  her  spare  time  she  studied 
commercial  subjects  and  attended  the  Uni- 


(Concludcd  from  page  166) 

estly  decorated  in  polychrome — green  bronze 
desk  set,  warm  colors  in  the  rich  rug,  touch 
of  the  Orient  in  the  handsome  screen  and 
lamp,  hammered  brass  pedestal  and  name 
plate.  The  scroll  carried  a  beautifully  illumi¬ 
nated  paragraph  entitled  “What  Munson 
School  Business  Training  will  do  for  You.” 

While  these  exhibits  are  not  regarded  as 
commercial  advertising,  we  are  informed  that 
a  great  number  of  inquiries  and  prospects  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Munson  School  display. 


